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THE WEEK. is not prepared to do what he can to compel the 
Ministers whom he supports to do their duty? Oh, 


Is it possible that the English 
people have hardened their hearts 
so completely, like the lotos-eaters 
of the great poet, that they only 
hear the cry of the Armenians “ like a tale of little 
meaning though the words are strong”? If this indeed 
is the case, then we may, for the first time in history, 
despair of our country. Once more we print this 
week, from the pen of the man who knows better 
than any other man living, the truth about Armenia 
—a communication which ought to stir every reader 
of his letter, not merely to indignation, but to 
action. The extermination of the Armenians is 
at this moment being carried on daily and 
hourly at the instigation of our “faithful ally ” 
Abdul Hamid. lEven since we last wrote, thou- 
sands have died, and thousands more have been 
subjected to tortures and outrages worse than 
death, because this unspeakable wretch has decreed 
that it should be so. And in his insolent dis- 
regard of a Europe which he believes to be divided 
by internal jealousies, he even fights against the 
humble demand of the Powers that their Am- 
bassadors shall have a second gunboat apiece in 
the Bosphorus, and puts his veto upon the work of 
mercy carried on by the Armenian Relief Fund. 
It is incredible that his audacity should have reached 
this point ; but so it is, and Europe remains supine. 
What has the Duke of Westminster to say about it 
all? We make a personal appeal to him because he 
has vast influence, and has shown a real and most 
generous interest in the cause of the Armenians, and 
because he is at the same time a warm supporter of the 
present Government. Is he satisfied with the action 
—or, to speak more accurately, the inaction—of Lord 
Salisbury? Does he think that England, which 
more than any other country in the world is re- 
sponsible for the crimes of the Sultan, is playing a 
noble part just now, when her statesmen rest supine, 
her leading politicians are silent, and her people 
wash their hands of the innocent blood? It is a 
question which he is bound to answer to his own 
tr and which he ought to answer before the 
world. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Ir a Liberal Government had been in office just 
now and had pursued the contemptible policy of 
timid inaction which is being pursued by the Tory 
Government, we trust that there would have been 
many Liberals to raise their voice against it and to 
demand its condemnation by the nation. Is there 


no man in the Tory party who does not feel the 
shame and horror of the present position, and who 








for one hour of Mr. Gladstone in his prime! Great 
Britain would not then have been wallowing, 
as she is at this moment, in the abyss of selfish 
indifference, whilst crimes, the like of which no man 
living has seen, are being perpetrated with absolute 
impunity by the assassin, who has come to the con- 
clusion that he may murder and outrage at his 
pleasure, without fear of hindrance on the part of 
the Christian and civilised Governments of Europe. 
It is no pleasant thing to have to repeat week after 
week the same protest against the deeds of the 
Sultan and the indifference of England. But the 
work of horror goes on, and nothing — literally 
nothing—is done to prevent it. And before many 
weeks have elapsed the Armenian nation will have 
been destroyed, and its blood will be upon our 
hands, staining them indelibly, try to wash them 
as We may. 


Mr. MorLeEY took a formal farewell of his old 
constituents at Newcastle on Monday. The pro- 
ceedings were very enthusiastic, and bore testimony 
to the great affection and admiration entertained by 
the Liberals of Newcastle for their distinguished 
ex-representative. His defeat, it will be remembered, 
was not what is termed a crushing one. A very 
small turn-over of votes would again have given 
him a majority, despite the many influences 
against which he had to contend last July. His 
speech on Monday was a manly declaration of his 
adhesion to the principles of Liberalism, and of his 
confident belief in the triumph of those principles. 
Home Rule, education, the liquor question—all re- 
mained unaffected by the mere casting of votes at 
the General Election. They were all questions with 
which the country would have to reckon, and when 
the time came they would again be dealt with by 
the Liberal party. There was a tone of healthy 
optimism in Mr. Morley’s speech which seems to 
refute the silly talk in Tory journals about the “ de- 
pression” of the Liberals, and which was all the 
more notable because it is not the habitual frame of 
mind in the case of Mr. Morley. 





It seems a pity that the Warden of Merton and 
his friend, Professor Dicey, are not permitted to 
ventilate their mutual opinions on political affairs 
in private over their own teacups. If they were 
allowed to do so, the dignity of the exalted order of 
which they are the distinguished ornaments would 
certainly be enhanced. Anything more puerile or 
femininely weak than the speeches delivered by 
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these gentlemen at Oxford on Tuesday it would be 
impossible to conceive. Mr. Morley’s speech at New- 
castle seems to have had an extraordinary effect 
upon them, exciting in their hearts an anger for 
which it is wholly impossible to account. Their 
fury because Mr. Morley has not abandoned Home 
Rule may be regarded as the best evidence of the 
fact that, despite their shrill assertions, they know 
that Home Rule is just as far from being killed as 
it ever was. 


Lorp CREWE—still better known to the world 
as Lord Houghton—made an admirable speech on 
Saturday to the members of the Palmerston Club at 
Oxford. Speaking after his three years’ experience 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the ex-Viceroy dis- 
cussed the Home Rule question with clearness and 
good temper. He showed that the ideas as to its 
consequences had always been exaggerated ; and he 
touched upon the wholly inadequate and oppressive 
system of administration for which it is a substitute. 
Speaking for himself, he declared his belief that the 
Liberal party would remain absolutely faithful to 
the principle of Home Rule, though no one could 
exaggerate the disastrous effect upon the movement 
of the unhappy dissensions of the National party in 
Ireland. 


A SPEECH made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the annual dinner of the Bristol Beer 
and Spirit Trade Association on Monday has a certain 
grim significance which ought not to escape the 
attention of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, after declaring that the 
licensing question was a ticklish matter for any 
Government to deal with, and that prohibition was 
out of court, advised the temperance party to join 
in “the moderate and wise reforms ardently 
desired by large numbers in the trade.” It 
would be very interesting if Sir Michael were 
to inform us what these wise reforms are, and 
it would be still more satisfactory if he could 
furnish proof of the statement that they are 
ardently desired by large numbers of dealers in 
intoxicating drinks. We have heard of Saul being 
among the prophets, but this is the first time that 
we have heard of the licensed victualler as the ideal 
temperance reformer, whose example Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and his friends ought to imitate. We fear 
that the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
simply means that for the present all hope of licens- 
ing reform is at an end. The Government, if Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is to be believed, have simply 
placed themselves, so far as this question is con- 
cerned, in the hands of the publicans, to whom they 
are so largely indebted for their victory last July. 


SoME of the seceders from the Liberal party 
appear to have forgotten not only what Liberal 
principles are, but that political principles have any 
meaning at all. Last week the Airdrie Liberals held 
a meeting, at which a letter was read from Lord 
Rosebery commenting very effectively on Lord 
Salisbury’s recent attack on the Liberal party for 
—as he alleged—the transformation of its creed. 
Lord Salisbury inquired what Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell would have thought of 
modern Liberalism. Lord Rosebery very naturally 
replied that it seemed rather a dubious device 
to “dig up dead statesmen to pelt the living with 
them.” “ Liberals,” he added, “ have to keep in touch 
with living people, to adapt living principles to 
living wants and aspirations.” Forthwith, one 
organ of Scottish Unionism exclaims, “ Lord Rose- 
bery did not mention Home Rule: is that a‘ living 
principle?’” and another argues that, as the Liberals 
have failed to carry Great Britain at the last three 





ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





general elections, the wants and aspirations to 
which it appeals are not alive. That is very 
pretty dialectic, but a programme, or an item 
in it, is not “the principles” of the party, 
but an attempt to apply them to certain sets of 
circumstances. Political freedom, self-government, 
the “ equality of opportunity,” the negation of special 
privileges of class or creed, are Liberal principles, 
and the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill are attempts to give some of them practical 
application to a particular set of conditions. In 
other countries, perhaps because they have written 
constitutions embodying abstract doctrines, the 
party organisation would very probably prefix a 
declaration of such principles to its programme. 
Because English parties do not deal in abstractions, 
Lord Salisbury has to hunt for Liberal principles— 
what he expects them to be we do not know—in the 
lives of dead Liberals, and the Unionists who were 
once Liberals seem to be unaware what a principle is. 


THE London Roman Catholics, with Lord Russell 
of Killowen at their head, held a meeting in St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday in support of the demand 
set forth by the prelates of their Church for in- 
creased State aid to the Roman Catholic schools. 
The question is a very difficult one, and it is cer- 
tainly not made the easier by the manner in which 
the Roman archbishops and bishops have advanced 
their views. They insist upon separating their own 
cause from that of the Established Church, but they 
practically make the same demand for an increased 
subsidy for sectarian teaching. We have the 
greatest regard for our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens, and there is no Liberal who is not 
anxious that they should enjoy the fullest measure 
of justice; but against the sectarian principle 
in education it is the duty of every man who 
supports a really national system to protest. The 
clerical party in the Church are now setting forth 
the impudent pretension that our public schools are 
merely the schools of the Nonconformists, and this 
seems to be the claim made by Cardinal Vaughan on 
behalf of the Catholics. It is hardly necessary to 
say in these pages that the assumption is prepos- 
terously untrue. Cardinal Vaughan is utterly mis- 
taken when he declares that in the Board schools 
the Nonconformists get “religious instruction to 
their liking,” if he means by that statement 
that the religious instruction in the Board schools 
represents the Nonconformist ideal of a religious 
education. 


THE purpose of the great settlement of 1870, 
and its subsequent revision, was not to satisfy 
the Nonconformists, but to establish a system which 
should be equally fair to all men. It was accepted 
as a compromise both by Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, and it will be defended to the last by 
every friend of religious liberty and equality. But 
it is becoming painfully clear that the clericals, both 
Protestant and Romish, are now demanding nothing 
less than the destruction of our public national 
schools and the substitution for them of a series 
of rival sectarian schools under the exclusive control 
of priests and clergymen, but deriving the funds 
for their support from the pockets of the ratepayers. 
It will be for the people of England to say whether 
they will allow this monstrous revolution to be 
carried into effect. In the meantime it may not be 
amiss to remind the Times, which gloats over the 
idea that there will be a split on this educational 
question between the Catholic electors and the 
Liberal party, that last July the English Catholics 
voted almost en masse for the Tory candidates. 
Like the publicans, they are now seeking their 
reward from the men whom they helped to place 
in power. We can imagine that there are some 
members, even of the clerical party, who will shrink 
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from the notion of bracketing Cardinal Vaughan’s 
demands with those of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 


Ir is often our duty to criticise Mr. Chamberlain 
unfavourably, and in his new capacity as Colonial 
Minister it will doubtless often be our duty to do so 
again. Therefore we are glad to commend his 
circular to the various Colonial Governors, pub- 
lished this week, inviting detailed information as to 
the descriptions of goods sold in the Colonies which 
are of other than English make. The Consular 
agents of foreign countries, we believe, are active 
in these matters, and English Consuls have 
occasionally done something, but not nearly 
enough. We suspect the obstacle has lain less 
in their slackness in getting the information than 
in the belief that English manufacturers and 
exporters would not act upon it if it were got; 
but in these hard times the stress of competition has 
made the home producer more attentive to the needs 
of consumers. The circular has been hailed, by the 
way, as a sign of “ the end of laissez faire.” This is 
rather absurd, considering that the Foreign Office 
has been for years collecting information as to the 
trade of various foreign countries and cities, and 
publishing it at wholly uncommercial prices. 
Besides, did not John Stuart Mill expressly specify 
the collection and diffusion of information as one of 
the things which a Government may reasonably do? 
Yet—although compelled to make some compromises 
—he was an apostle of laissez faire. 


WE are glad to see that attention is being drawn 
by our contemporary the Star to the expenditure 
and constitution of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
and that a conference has been held this week to 
promote further inquiry. In view of the popular 
outery against the County Council and the School 
Board for raising the rates, it is well that rate- 
payers should be reminded that this non-elective 
body has raised the rates more than either of the two 
elective bodies—indeed, nearly as much as the two 
combined. It may be said that it has to save life and 
to act in a hurry in view of fever epidemics; but still 
its finance seems to demand a good deal of explana- 
tion. And as for its constitution, if there is one 
thing more than another which has been established 
by the bitter experience of misgoverned munici- 
palities in America, it is that the danger of ex- 
travagance and corruption is greatest where there 
are these non-popular Boards—nominated, or elected 
indirectly and by other Boards—partly because the 
Boards themselves are not under public control or 
effective criticism, and partly because the more 
functions are withdrawn from the regular municipal 
authority, the greater is the difficulty of getting 
men of ability and standing to take their share of 
municipal work. 


THE French Ministry is, to all 
appearance, strengthening its posi- 
tion. Last Saturday the Re 
visionists of both extremes had a field day, and, 
of course, were beaten; but the resolution which 
closed the proceedings contained words which con- 
verted it into a direct vote of confidence. On 
Monday, again, “propos of the Budget of Public 
Worship, there was the usual Radical motion for its 
total suppression, and the separation of Church and 
State. But this Radical Government neatly evaded 
the issue by pointing out that it was necessary 
first to amend the law on associations promised in 
its recent declaration of policy, an amendment 
presumably intended at once to facilitate the 
separation, and to enable the State to hold the Free 
Church in check. And so the motion was rejected 
by 358 to 156. Moreover, the Budget debate is 
proceeding with unaccustomed speed. All parties 
seem determined not to carry it on into the new 
year—as has usually been the custom of late—and 


ABROAD. 








so the practice of taking votes on account for the 
first four or five months of a year will come to 
an end, to the great benefit of French finance. 
The Socialists, too, are temporarily quieted. 
According to a recent speech of M. Jules Guesde, 
they have no longer to fight in the Chamber, 
and have, therefore, turned aside to cultivate their 
creed in the country. The only cloud on the horizon 
is a possible conflict with the Senate as to the pro- 
posed progressive succession duty. The principle of 
progression, however, has many supporters who are 
not Radicals; and the conflict will probably hasten 
that differentiation of parties which is the de- 
sideratum of French Parliamentarians, though it 
may, at the same time, give fresh life to the 
question of Revision—which will hardly be a de- 
sirable result. 





THE equilibrium of the Italian Budget has not 
yet been achieved after all. The proposed suspen- 
sion of the cadastral survey to which we referred 
last week among the measures of economy devised 
by Signor Sonnino has excited so much opposition 
among the Ministerialists that it seems very unlikely 
to be carried out. The Parliamentary proceedings 
of the week have been notable for a vigorous attack 
by an ex-Premier, the Marchese di Rudini, on the 
policy of the Government at home and in Africa. 
While not objecting to the anti-Anarchist laws in 
themselves, he strongly condemned the methods by 
which the present Government applies them, and 
the confusion of Socialism with Anarchy which 
results in attacks on the freedom of thought. The 
situation in Sicily and elsewhere at home, he points 
out, is very serious, yet the Government devotes its 
attention to aggression in Abyssinia. Of course, 
in the existing temper of the Ministerialists, the 
effect of the speech has been only moral. Still, it is 
one of many warnings which will be bitterly re- 
membered some day. For the present, Signor Crispi 
has obtained another vote of confidence by 267 
to 131. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S Message is an extra- 
ordinarily vigorous and independent document—so 
independent, indeed, in its most important portion, 
as to rise superior to all considerations of imme- 
diate party needs. It paints the dangers of the 
financial situation more vividly than they have ever 
been painted before, and discloses a plan for remedy- 
ing them which will certainly secure the support of 
the financial and commercial world of the East. 
But then there are other “ worlds” in the Union, 
and these latter are, from an electoral point of 
view, of very much greater importance. The “bad 
money,” the silver certificates, as the Message most 
forcibly shows, is driving the “ good” not only out 
of use but out of the country, far more effectually 
than was ever contemplated by the famous general- 
isation of Sir ThomasGresham. But the plan of with- 
drawing these certificates and the greenbacks which 
together constitute the circulating medium, bringing 
back the gold by a new issue of bonds in Europe, 
and replacing the suppressed currency by an increase 
in the note issues of the National Banks, seems to us 
just the sort of scheme that is certain to infuriate the 
Southern and Western electorate. The Populists and 
Western Democrats hate bonds and issuers of bonds 
with an unr8asoning hatred ; and the National Banks, 
it must be remembered, are really only differentiated 
from ordinary banks by the possession of a peculiar 
kind of Government guarantee in the shape of the 
compulsory investment of part of their capital in 
United States bonds, and by their consequent sub- 
jection to Government inspection. But they may 
fail, and sometimes do. Memories are short in a 
new country, but reminiscences of the old days of 
“ wild-cat banking,” when almost every bank-note in 
the West was prima facie questionable, are probably 
not extinct. And National bank-notes are a poor 
substitute for Federal paper. 
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THE financial portion of the Message casts the 
rest into the shade. We need only note the reference 
to the Venezuelan difficulty, shortly to enter on a 
fresh stage, and remind our readers that American 
references to friction with England must always be 
taken with large reductions. But perhaps the most 
noteworthy circumstance of the delivery of the 
Message is the illustration it affords of the position 
of the American Executive. There is no other 
country in the world under popular government 
where the active Chief of the State would venture 
to assert truths so distasteful to a vast number of 
his own supporters in politics. The separation of 
the Legislative and the Executive Powers—which 
was the ideal of the political writers of the last 
century, and was carried out in the American Con- 
stitutions under the public opinion they created— 
has certainly been effectively carried out. 





Tue shocking murder of English missionaries in 
Madagascar is a crime which, unfortunately, it will 
be difficult to punish effectively. It is attributed to 
marauders (of a considerably lower degree of civil- 
isation than the Hovas) who have for some years 
disturbed parts of the island and have gained con- 
fidence from the collapse of the Malagasy Govern- 
ment. It is not unlikely that hatred of all foreigners 
helped to inspire them, or that the missionaries 
foresaw to some extent the danger, but refused to 
leave their posts. General Duchesne is reported to 
be preparing chastisement for the murderers, but it 
is questionable whether the right people will be 
reached. At any rate, the outrage will compel the 
French authorities to hasten their work. 


THE hundredth anniversary of 
LITERATURE, Thomas Carlyle’s birth was cele- 
etc, brated on Wednesday, when the 
committee which has recently ac- 
quired the great writer’s London home organised a 
meeting not far from his residence in Chelsea. Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Birrell were the two chief speakers 
at this notable gathering. Mr. Morley made an 
admirable speech, full of sound literary criticism 
and of genuine appreciation of Carlyle’s genius ; but 
he did not conceal the fact that he was not himself a 
Carlylean in the real sense of the word. Carlyle’s 
influence has waned perceptibly in recent years. 
That many of his doctrines are obsolete, and that 
not a few of his opinions on political questions 
have long since been exploded, cannot be denied. 
But the influence of the man who did so much 
to mould the faith and inspire the spirit of the last 
generation is not one that can be wholly destroyed ; 
and if for the present it is little seen or felt, there is 
no reason to suppose that its revival is impossible. 
Carlyle lives, not in his own writings only, but in 
those of many of the greatest thinkers and teachers 
of our time, and many a man has felt his influence 
who knows little or nothing of the printed pages 
which bear his own name. A noble and picturesque 
figure in the history of the present reign, he well 
deserves the tribute which was paid to him on 
Wednesday. 


NEVER has more charming or more appropriate 
music to a drama been written than that which Mr. 
Edward German has furnished to Romeogind Juliet, 
as now represented at the Lyceum. The prelude, 
based on several beautiful themes, and most artistic- 
ally worked ; the pretty pastoral pieces; the quaint 
but graceful pavane of the ball scene ; the now tender, 
now passionate nocturne, suggested by and, in its 
own turn, suggestive of the balcony scene in the 
darkness of the garden—all these are striking ex- 
amples of the composer's art and are admirable, 
whether considered as absolute music or as music 
of the incidental kind. Besides illustrating sympa- 
thetically and with point the action of the drama, Mr. 
German’s pieces are worth hearing for themselves; 
and when, sometime hence, the Romeo and Juliet 











performances come to an end they will be presented, 
it must be hoped, at one of our great orchestral 
concerts. Justice is done to it at the Lyceum by 
the orchestra which Mr. Armbruster so ably directs. 
But, with all respect to Mr. German’s compositions, 
the music by which the Lyceum audience is chiefly 
impressed is the music of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
voice. As for Mr. German’s entr'actes, they are 
listened to with deep interest by musicians and 
amateurs of music; but the great majority of play- 
goers are so careless in regard to music that Mr. 
German's music to Romeo and Juliet has but little 
chance of being widely appreciated until it is per- 
formed without the drama as a Romeo and Juliet suite. 


EVERYONE knows the difference between Joachim 
and Sarasate. The former has a fuller, the latter a 
more brilliant, tone. The German has never been 
known to play an inferior piece of music. The 
Spaniard, while playing classical music like a 
master, has not the least objection to being heard in 
airs with variations, showy fantasias, and all kinds 
of drawing-room pieces. Joachim of late years has 
given but few recitals; and at the Monday Popular 
Concerts his chief delight is to take part in trios 
and quartets. It is as a soloist, with or without the 
accompaniment of the full orchestra, that Sarasate 
loves to shine; and to the points of difference 
already indicated between the two admirable 
violinists, it may be added that the Spaniard, 
with less power perhaps than the German, has cer- 
tainly less individuality. At the concert given by 
him in conjunction with Mme. Berthe Goldschmidt, 
Sarasate left a liberal share of the honours to the 
lady, who produced considerable effect by her fine 
and faultless performance of Chopin’s beautiful fan- 
tasia in F minor, and of Liszt’s at once attractive 
and astonishing Hungarian rhapsody—No. 2 of 
the series. In two solos of his own composition 
Sarasate was rapturously applauded. Both violinist 
and pianist were indeed repeatedly encored. Each 
being perfect separately, Mme. Berthe Goldschmidt 
and Sefior Sarasate were more than perfect when 
heard together in Brahms’s sonata in G, and in the 
Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven. 


Count TAAFFE had enjoyed the 
unique distinction of being for four- 
teen years Premier of Austria—a 
distinction due to his extraordinary ability in 
managing the divergent and hostile groups which 
make up the Reichsrath. When the Czech agitation 
passed into a more extreme phase he made a daring 
attempt to underpin the political edifice by carry- 
ing down the foundations practically to manhood 
suffrage—an attempt which was premature and cost 
him his post, but which future generations will re- 
gard with even greater respect than it deserves. It 
is hardly necessary to add that he was an Irish peer, 
the representative of a Catholic family who became 
refugees at the Revolution of 1688.—Mr. Charles 
Lucas was head of one of those great engineering 
firms who have done so much to give visible evidence 
of English power to the world at large. 


OBITUARY. 








MR. MORLEY. 


R. MORLEY’S farewell address to the New- 
a\ castle electors, whether viewed from the 
personal or the political standpoint, was a notable 
and touching utterance. So far as the personal 
matter is concerned, we imagine that there is very 
little difference of opinion between Liberals and 
Tories. At any rate, we are willing to do the 
Tories of Newcastle the justice of assuming that 
they realise and feel the shame of the circumstances 
under which they put an end to Mr. Morley’s repre- 
sentation of their ancient town. They deprived 
themselves of the honour of having as their member 
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one of the most eminent Englishmen of his time, in 
order that they might be represented in the present 
Parliament by a local mountebank and a local 
nobody. Such things have happened before, and 
greater men than Mr. Morley have been vanquished 
by competitors of merely parochial importance. The 
great men have survived their defeat, as Mr. Morley 
will certainly survive his, and have often come back 
to public life all the stronger for the reverse. But 
the constituency which plays these tricks with its 
own reputation has always to pay the penalty; and 
Newcastle, by its own act, has fallen from a position 
of pre-eminence to one of absolute ignominy. It is 
not what the members of Newcastle may say or think 
on any political question that interests the public 
in even the slightest degree; but everybody is 
interested in what the man who once was member 
for Newcastle has to say on the questions of the 
hour. With one exception—his reference to Lord 
Salisbury as Minister for Foreign Affairs—Mr. 
Morley’s remarks have been received by Liberals 
with universal approval. Weshall not be so unjust as 
to attribute to the speaker the sinister and unworthy 
motive which some critics profess to have discovered 
in his praise of Lord Salisbury as Foreign Secretary. 
To assume that he was commending one Foreign 
Secretary, his political opponent, for the purpose of 
indirectly disparaging another, his colleague and 
ally, is to offer the grossest of insults to Mr. Morley 
himself. Our reason for objecting to his praise of 
Lord Salisbury in the present crisis is altogether 
different. We object to that praise because it comes 
at a moment when those who have a still more 
intimate knowledge of the Turkish question than 
Mr. Morley has are reluctantly driven to the con- 
clusion that the Prime Minister is not fulfilling the 
hopes which were justly raised by his utterances 
when he took office. Massacre and outrage are still 
the order of the day in Turkey, and the protests of 
Great Britain are laughed at by the Sultan, who 
owes to this country, and to this country alone, the 
fact that he still has the power of oppressing the 
Christians of so vast a territory. In these circum- 
stances, it needs something more than the testi- 
monial so handsomely offered to him by Mr. Morley 
to convince English Liberals that Lord Salisbury is 
as wise and as strong as we could wish him to be. 
But in dealing with domestic questions Mr. 
Morley was at his best. .Everybody knows that he 
is not a man who is easily shaken by the wind. 
As a prophet he has always had the courage of 
his opinions, and it is for this reason, above all 
others, that he has secured for himself so high a 
place in the respect and the affections of his 
fellow-countrymen. We have honoured him in the 
past for the firmness with which he has stood, 
almost alone, against the rising tide of Socialist 
follies; and we believe that if the Liberal party in 
those days had shared his views, it would not 
have been in its present evil case. The gale of 
Socialism has died out, and Mr. Morley incurs 
no reproaches by reiterating his determination 
to remain true to the solid foundation of the 
Ten Commandments and the multiplication table. 
But we have to honour him now because he shows 
the same firmness in abiding by the main points in 
the old Liberal creed. Nothing has been more 
amusing than to note the strenuous attempts of 
some of our critics—the Spectator being prominent 
amongst them—to ascribe to Liberals a dejection 
and despair which, if it existed at all, would be 
equally foolish and un-English. For our part, we 
can say with confidence that we are not aware of the 
existence of this dejection and despair. Weak 
brethren, it is true, may always be found who 
imagine that the heavens have fallen whenever they 











happen to be caught in a shower. But we can assure 
our critics that the Liberals of this country, who 
still constitute a fair moiety of its inhabitants, are 
just as firmly devoted to their old principles, and just 
as resolutely determined to fight for them until they 
achieve the victory, as they ever were. Mr. Morley’s 
speech fairly expresses the prevailing temper of the 
Liberal party upon this point. He admits, quite 
frankly, that the present moment is not one for 
hurried action or “sterile and misleading bustle.” 
We have just fought a great pitched battle and have 
met with a defeat, which has been due at least as 
much to our own tactical blunders as to the superior 

strength or sagacity of our opponents. But those 

who differ from us might at least give us credit for 

sharing with them the common qualities of our race ; 

and it has never been the habit of Englishmen to 

accept defeat as being equivalent to annihilation. 

The cause for which we fought remains unaffected 

by the temporary vicissitudes of the battlefield; and 

those who have fallen with it to-day know that they 

will rise with it to-morrow. It is the exhibition of 

this characteristic temper of his race that gives Mr. 

Morley’s speech at Newcastle its special value. No- 

body has ever regarded him as being a man of over- 

sanguine temperament. If he errs at all, it is in the 

opposite direction. Yet no one can read his speech 

last Monday without feeling that it is inspired by a 
confident belief in the ultimate triumph of the cause 
he has espoused. 

The simple truth is, that so far as the cardinal 
points in the Liberal creed are concerned they 
remain precisely where they were before the General 
Election took place. The Irish question, for example, 
is still unsolved, and until the solution has been 
attained it must continue to be the source of per- 
manent weakness and distraction to the British 
Empire. The quarrels of Irish parties may for the 
moment confuse the issue and prevent even those 
Englishmen who are most anxious that justice 
shall be done to Ireland from pressing forward 
the claims of a particular policy. But even now 
there is no man of statesmanlike mind in the Tory 
ranks who thinks that we have got rid of Ireland 
by the vote of last July. And even the more 
blatant enemies of the Irish cause would do well to 
reflect that the divisions among the Parliamentary 
representatives of that country are not likely to 
prevent their showing a united front when they 
have to deal in Parliament with a hostile adminis- 
tration. A big majority may enable the present 
Government to tide over difficulties for a time. 
But even big majorities come to an end, whilst the 
Irish question will remain. Mr. Morley did well to 
call the attention of the Newcastle electors to this 
indisputable fact. Nor was he less well advised in 
his treatment of such great problems as the Educa- 
tion question and the Liquor question. No vote on 
the part of the electors, however overwhelming, can 
overthrow the settled determination of the English 
people that their children shall be taught, and well 
taught, in the public schools, and that they shall 
not under any circumstances be handed over to the 
care of a clerical caste with whose doctrines the 
parents are not in full sympathy. Nor does the 
rejection of a Local Veto Bill imply that for the 
future England will accept contentedly the domina- 
tion of brewers and publicans, and allow herself to 
be counted for all future time the most drunken of 
civilised nations. The chief value of Mr. Morley’s 
speech at Newcastle was his firm enunciation of 
these truths; and we are glad to think that even 
in the present Parliament he will be found in 
loyal co-operation with the party whose chief 
business it is to carry these truths to their logical 
conclusion. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 





T is not easy to understand the kind of anger 
| which seems to prevail in the breasts of some 
Liberals with regard to the National Liberal Feder- 
ation. It is, of course, easy to perceive the reason 
which leads men who may think that they have been 
passed over in the choice of officials of the Feder- 
ation, or who fancy that their personal influence in 
its deliberations is not on a par with their merits, 
to desire some sweeping change in its constitution. 
But no change will alter two notable facts. The 
first is that the National Liberal Federation has done 
splendid service in the past for the cause of Liberal- 
ism, and the other that a crisis in its history has been 
reached when it will have to be strengthened and 
reorganised in order to enable it to cope with the 
work of the future. To throw stones at the men 
who have guided its fortunes in former days would 
be equally ungrateful and unwise. To charge any- 
body connected with the Federation with having 
tried to make it the organ of a clique, is to state that 
which is distinctly untrue. We can understand the 
bitterness of those who think they should have been 
placed upon the General Purposes Committee of the 
Federation, but who have been passed over. But we 
decline to regard their view of the situation as the 
sound one, and we refuse absolutely to admit the 
accuracy of the charges which they insinuate, 
rather than state outright, against the men 
who for the last nine or ten years have 
been at the head of the organisation. It is 
necessary to say so much as this, in order to prevent 
it being supposed that in advocating certain changes 
in the constitution of the Federation we have any 
sympathy with those who have recently been showing 
a certain measure of unfriendliness towards its 
executive. The meeting at Leeds on Wednesday 
did not, it is true, lead to any open manifestation of 
this feeling; but it has been displayed in many ways 
in different quarters, and it is only fair to the officers 
and the executive of the Federation that those who 
do not agree with their assailants should make their 
true position known. 

The Leeds Conference decided that the General 
Purposes Committee—a foolish and clumsy name 
signifying neither more nor less than the executive 
body of the Federation—should consider what 
changes are needed to make the organisation more 
effective. The strong desire of some of those who 
are asking for reform seems to be to transfer the 
authority now exercised by the executive to the 
Federation as a whole. Of course, there is something 
very plausible in this demand; but it requires 
a very slight examination of the question in 
order to show that a change of this sort would, 
as a matter of fact, destroy the chief use of the 
Federation. If, as some desire, the conferences of 
Liberal delegates are to be made absolutely open, 
and if every delegate is to be at liberty at one 
of those conferences to introduce any subject 
and move any resolution he pleases, we shall be 
landed in a very curious position. No doubt we 
shall have a number of animated discussions upon 
an enormous variety of political and social questions ; 
but it is very doubtful whether in this open disputa- 
tion we shall ever be able to get at any clear and 
decisive expression of the opinions of the Liberai 
party. How many Bills would be carried through 
Parliament in a session if every member might 
introduce as many measures as he pleased at any 
moment when the House was sitting? And a 
Federation Conference, which scarcely lasts for 
more hours than the months of a Parliamentary 
session, would be still more helpless if its 
brief time for deliberation 


could be frittered 





away by the introduction of all manner of irrelevan- 
cies. Everybody is agreed that there must be some 
controlling hand upon the machine, that somebody 
must in the end have the power to decide the questions 
to be discussed and the issues to be determined at 
any particular conference. The question is, by whom 
should this controlling power be exercised ? 

We believe that it will be an easy matter to meet 
the demands of reasonable reformers without intro- 
ducing into the Federation any of those changes 
which Dr. Spence Watson regards as being un- 
workable. The General Purposes Committee ought 
still to be the body which finally determines upon 
what particular questions the Federation is to vote 
at its conferences, but some steps ought to be taken 
to secure more frequent changes in the composition 
of that body, and a more democratic mode of 
election. The rule of London club committees, by 
which any member who has served a certain number 
of years is compulsorily retired for one year, has 
been found to work exceedingly well and to keep up 
that infusion of new blood which is essential to the 
health of committees as well as of individuals. We 
have no definite proposals to make on this subject ; 
but we may leave the General Purposes Committee 
with confidence to consider by what particular means 
they will bring about that greater elasticity and 
more fully representative character of their body 
which everybody is united in desiring. In the mean- 
time there is one point upon which the officials of 
the Federation do not seem to realise the strength 
of the feeling which exists in the Liberal party. 
That is as to the connection between the Federation 
and the Central Liberal Association. Nothing is 
more certain than that the opinion of the great 
majority of active Liberals is dead against the 
maintenance of that connection. We may go fur- 
ther, and say that the most experienced members of 
the executive of the Federation are equally opposed 
to it. We do not for a moment doubt the assertions 
of Dr. Spence Watson as to the independence of 
the Federation from all control on the part of the 
Whips. Indeed, we can bear direct personal 
testimony to the accuracy of his statement. 
But there must not only be actual independ- 
ence, there must be no room for suspicion that 
the independence does not exist. At present, with 
the relations established when Mr. Schnadhorst 
removed from Birmingham to London, there is 
unfortunately a wide opening for suspicions which— 
though, we believe, unfounded—are very injurious 
to the influence of the Federation. We trust, 
therefore, that when the General Purposes Com- 
mittee reports upon the question that was remitted 
to it on Wednesday, it will be able to propose 
measures that will not give greater fulness and 
variety to the popular representation on its own 
body, but will put an end to the arrangements 
by which the officials of the Federation and those 
of the Whips’ office are at present brought into 
such close and constant association. 








POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 





Ny attempt was made in an interesting article 
i in the Standard last Tuesday to anticipate 
the result of the quinquennial census which will 
be taken next year in France. From an estimate 
founded mainly on the birth and death rates of the 
last four years, the writer comes broadly to the 
conclusion that this census “will, almost to a 
certainty, demonstrate the fact that the United 
Kivgdom, for the first time in history, now 





possesses a larger population than France.” The 
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last census taken in both countries in 1891 gave 
the United Kingdom 37,797,000 inhabitants against 


38,343,000 in France. In the two subsequent year 
the deaths have outnumbered the births in France 
by nearly 15,000; whereas the births have out- 
numbered the deaths in the United Kingdom by 
no less than 817,000. Unless, therefore, France has 
been more largely replenished than anyone supposes 
by immigrants from abroad during this period, the 
next census should yield the result which the 
Standard foreshadows. At all events, it is fairly 
certain that such a result will be shown in the 
census of 1901. 

Now, there is no need for Englishmen to exult 
over this fact or, so soon as they have a positive 
advantage, to speak as if the whole question of 
national superiority were one of numbers. But in 
the present state of European politics the question 
of numbers is, within its limits, obviously one of 
great importance. If a nation which depends on 
universal military service declines, or is stationary 
in population, it must obviously in time be over- 
matched by other nations, which, like Germany, are 
continuously increasing. To this the declining 
nation must submit eventually, though she may 
redress the balance temporarily by spending more on 
her standing army, or exacting a longer term of 
service from her compulsory recruits. In the case 
of France the dream of a revanche becomes less prob- 
able, we may say, with each quinquennial census. 
If that is the position vis-d-vis Germany, the posi- 
tion vis-d-vis England is not very different. The 
greatest danger of a quarrel between England and 
France lies in a collision on colonial policy. But, 
once more, a nation with a stationary or declining 
population cannot permanently be effective or for- 
midable to its rivals as a colonial power. England, 
in these circumstances, can afford to wait, in confi- 
dence that the future is for her, as long as her popu- 
lation continues to increase. From the purely 
selfish point of view, therefore, we might hold that a 
declining population in France was both a substan- 
tial guarantee for peace and a solid advantage to 
ourselves. From a more liberal point of view we 
should prefer to say that the shrinkage of the French 
element would be a thousand pities for the world at 
large. No one that cares for the gaiety of nations, 
or considers the real importance of the spirited and 
lively elements in life, can think without dismay of 
a Teutonised Europe, with the Italian population 
fallen into the decay of poverty in the South, and the 
French population wilfully dooming itself to extinc- 
tion in the North. 

We will not hastily anticipate any such result. 
There is nothing more desperately uncertain than 
conjectures about the fature of population. Public 
opinion in most countries is subject alternately to 
panics about over-population and panics about 
under-population. Almost every nation has at one 
time or another had checks which have been followed 
by brisk recoveries. Estimates of the future, which 
seemed wildly absurd when they were made, nave 
been reached and easily passed ; other estimates of 
the future, based with scientific precision on the 
past, have been wholly falsified. Cobbett was 
arguing in the *twenties that the census returns 
must be all wrong because, if they were true, there 
would be a population in England alone of 29,000,000 
before the end of the century—which seemed at 
that time a sufficient reductio ad absurdum of the 
official figures. But we may, at least, learn one 
rather interesting lesson from the movements of 
opinion on this subject. Whenever population is 
seen to be increasing with rapidity, we are told by 
social reformers that the first object to be aimed at 
is to check this “‘ heedless reproduction ” ; whenever 








the object is in any way attained, and the census 
shows a check, the same people will speak of it 
gloomily as an ominous symptom of decay. We have 
gone through all the stages in England during the 
last hundred years. The last century went out amid 
gloomy apprehensions of our ability to carry on the 
war with France with our smaller population. France 
in those days had 27,000,000; the United Kingdom, 
all told, less than 16,000,000. To keep up the 
supply of oaks, and to stimulate the breed of 
men, were in those days two leading planks in a 
patriotic programme. The second inspired an 
immense activity in agriculture with a view of 
increasing the food-supply, and was also in large 
part the motive for that relaxation of the Poor Law 
which gave the labourer an allowance in proportion 
to the length of his family. At the end of the war, 
when the population was seen to be increasing with 
great rapidity, opinion swung back and all the wise 
men declared that the miseries of the poor were due 
to their reckless marriages and large families, and 
that the one great object was to limit population. 
So the Malthusian theory had its vogue, and the 
reform of the Poor Law was largely influenced by the 
new panic of over-population. From 1851 onwards 
this great object began gradually to be achieved in 
the rural districts; and in the ‘eighties and ’nineties 
we are witnessing that thinning of the rural popu- 
lation which the economists of an earlier period 
declared to be the greatest imaginable blessing. 
But no sooner have we reached it than we lament 
over it daily as a leading symptom of decay, and set 
to work upon all manner of schemes and projects for 
the undoing of this work. 

We may take it, then, that every community, 
when once faced with the fact, regards a decline 
of its own numbers with dismay, so strong is the 
instinct to increase and multiply, though it be 
mainly a multiplication of the poor and miserable. 
Yet, if a nation lived only to itself, we might count 
it as a mark of prosperity that its population were 
stationary while its wealth increased. It is a common- 
place that the age of marriage advances and that 
families are less numerous as the standard of comfort 
grows higher. But it is, unfortunately, not proved 
that a nation gains in strength what it loses in 
numbers by this habit of prudence, and the loss in 
numbers is itself a very serious factor in determin- 
ing a nation’s position towards competing nations. 
Prosperity and comfort have a way of avenging 
themselves upon the country which enjoys them, 
especially if they are secured by artificial means of 
checking population, with the attendant conse- 
quences that women become averse from child- 
bearing, and men contract numerous irregular and 
fruitless connections. Among these conflicting 
elements it is impossible to reduce the matter to 
any formula, but it would be a curious effect of 
an equal division of property—especially in land 
—if, as seems to be the case in France, the 
fear of subdividing it tended to sterilise the popu- 
lation. That is a fact which might open up an 
interesting train of thought to an individualist 
philosopher. But do not let us suppose that other 
European nations are going to escape the same 
tendency. Great Britain has added 22,000,000 to 
her population since the beginning of the century, 
whereas France in the same time has added only 
11,000,000. In the same period nearly twelve 
million Englishmen have emigrated across seas, 
against only half a million Frenchmen. Neverthe- 
less, the last three decades have witnessed a check 
in the rate of increase even in Great Britain. It 
was 10°8 per cent. between 1861-71, and 8:2 per cent. 
between 1881-91. Whatit may be fifty years hence, 
none of us can even conjecture. 
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DUBLIN UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 





a electors of Dublin University have not been 
so foolish as to elect Mr. George Wright. 
Though the final numbers are not yet known as we 
write, there seems to be no doubt that Mr. Lecky 
will have an easy victory. The contest has not been 
without regrettable features. The undergraduates 
—students, they are called in Dublin, with a power 
of assertion which Oxford is too accurate to imitate 
—seem to have backed Mr. Wright. Mr. Lecky 
was the candidate of the Dons, and this in itself was 
enough to condemn him. Mr. Wright was not 
merely not the candidate of the Dons, but, however 
great is his professional learning, seems to be 
singularly free from that general culture which 
is so repulsive to the average football-player. 
To pester a philosopher or hoot a historian 
is an occupation dear to the heart of youth, 
and when it was possible to do both at once in so 
horrible a place as an examination hall, the 
opportunity was too tempting to be resisted. So it 
happened that Mr. Lecky’s speech at the hustings 
was delivered in dumb show and handed in manu- 
script to the reporters, while the arguments of the 
Professor of Divinity who proposed him are for the 
most part lost to posterity because he had not taken 
the precaution of committing them to writing. Mr. 
Wright may some day regret that his opponents 
were not equally intolerant, for the speech is one 
which was scarcely worthy even of a Crown Prosecu- 
tor at Green Street—the Dublin Old Bailey. His 
insinuation that he was pretty sure of a judgeship 
whether or not he went into Parliament is one which 
even an Attorney-General would generally have the 
grace to avoid,and we fear that Mr. Wright’s prophecy 
is not one of those which tend to fulfil themselves. 
His denunciation of absentees is more pardonable. 
It certainly is a matter of regret that so small a 
proportion of the leading scholars, professional men, 
and business men of Ireland can, while resident in 
Ireland, become Members of Parliament. But it is 
an inevitable consequence of the familiar law of 
natural philosophy that a man cannot be in two 
se at once, and so long as the Parliamentary 
usiness of Ireland is conducted in England, the 
greater number of Irish representatives of all parties 
must of necessity either be Irishmen resident in 
England, or gentlemen whose non-political avo- 
cations are not of an absorbing kind. The 
only cure we know of is to have the Par- 
liamentary business done in Dublin, but that 
is not a cure which Mr. Wright would seriously 
consider. The protest was singularly unfortunate 
when made at the hustings of Dublin University, 
for, according to a correspondent of the Times who 
is evidently well-informed, an actual majority of 
the graduates are resident in Great Britain. The 
fact is significant of the constant drain on the 
resources of Ireland—that absenteeism of her men 
of genius, as Mr. Morley calls it in his book on 
Burke—which is one of the most distressing features 
in the life of Ireland. Irish emigrants are of all 
creeds and classes. The “bone and sinew” go to 
America; the educated go to all countries in the 
world to find an outlet for their energy and ability. 
The melancholy thing is that this process began 
before the Union, and one cannot truthfully say 
that it is likely to be greatly modified by the 
establishment of a subordinate Parliament in 
Dublin. 

The ugliest side of the contest in Dublin has, 
however, been the introduction of theology. We 
fear it must be admitted that in Ireland the lines of 
sect are drawn sharply. Catholics will vote for a 





Protestant, but they will scarcely vote for an Ag- 
nostic. When Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy first 
stood for the now disfranchised borough of Athlone, 
someone put it about that he was an Agnostic, and 
the electors had to be reassured by a telegram from 
Mr. Parnell expressly denying the story. The 
incident is a characteristic example both of the 
toleration of the Irish Catholics and of its limitations. 
The late Mr. Baron Dowse, when he stood for Derry, 
described himself as a Christian unattached, and this 
is perhaps the only recorded example of successful 
unsectarianism in an Irish Parliamentary candidate. 
The electors of Trinity have proved themselves 
no better and no worse than the rest. The half- 
instructed divines who seem to especially flourish in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast began to rummage in 
Mr. Lecky’s early writings for evidences of unbelief. 
They do not seem to have been very successful ; in- 
deed, if they had employed us, who have really read 
those books, we could have drawn up a much more 
formidable indictment. But they managed to 
bring out some sayings which they evidently did 
not understand, and which they therefore inter- 
preted as proof of infidelity. We cannot help re- 
gretting that Mr. Lecky noticed these attacks. 
For the author of the History of Rationalism to 
announce that he had never separated himself from 
the Anglican Church was a deplorable performance. 
In the days when undergraduates were required 
to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, one could pardon 
a man who signed them though he believed in but a 
few of them; but now that tests have been abolished, 
the philosopher who voluntarily submits himself to 
them is putting his neck under the heel of the 
Philistine. Nor can Mr. Lecky’s profession of ortho- 
doxy even be considered very ingenuous. It really 
only means that he never joined any other Church, 
for, so far as we know, there is no other way in 
which a man can separate himself from Anglicanism. 
A more amusing side of the controversy was supplied 
by the discovery that Mr. Wright, the champion of 
orthodoxy, had actually moved a resolution in favour 
of allowing golf to be played on Sundays ! 

The political side of the election was of little 
importance. Practical Tories will note with pleasure 
another breach of the Birmingham Compact, and 
will in due course call upon those Unionists who do 
not call themselves Tories to deliver in exchange a 
‘Liberal Unionist’’ seat to one of the older faith. 
But the Birmingham Compact is already so far out 
of date that one cannot suppose that even Mr. 
Chamberlain will make any very determined effort to 
maintain it. Nor can we regard Mr. Lecky’s entrance 
into the House of Commons as likely to add much 
to the efficiency of Parliament. We have already re- 
called the many interesting memories which will be 
suggested when Mr. Lecky, “ M.P.,” takes his seat. 
It may be that he possesses, in common with many 
of his countrymen, an instinct and gift for speech. 
But there is as yet no evidence that he has discovered 
any common ground on which Mr. Lecky, “ M.P.,”’ 
and Mr. Lecky the historian can both stand. It is 
his political as well as personal misfortune to be an 
Irish landlord, and he goes to Parliament to defend 
“Churches” and rack rents. He may pass undis- 
tinguished among the herd of Tory members 
who are too headstrong and ignorant to try to 
bind Ireland to England by bonds of affection, just 
as Edward Gibbon voted silently with another 
great majority who, amid the plaudits and with the 
support of the vast majority ot the English people, 
lost America under the guidance of Lord North. 
Or he may give to the House of Commons some of 
the time that had better be spent at the work which 
has made him famous, and contribute some plati- 
tudes, as he did in Dublin, to the support of a policy 
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opposed to all the ideals of his youth. But still, 
though we may expect little, we are glad that when 
he came forward he has not been rejected, and we 
may hope, even if we do not expect, that one 
exceptional tree of the forest may flourish when 
transplanted at fifty. 








THE EXPLOITATION OF SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 





HE news of the last few weeks from Germany 

has indicated that the forces of reaction have 
turned into a new channel. At this time last year 
the reactionaries and the Government were bent on 
getting an anti-Anarchist Bill passed—a Bill which 
was nominally directed, in the first place, against 
Anarchism and anti-social propagandists, but which, 
it was fondly hoped by its promoters, would have 
made it possible to suppress the Social Democratic 
Party once forall. They did not get it—and they 
are not likely to get it, either from this Reichstag or 
the next. They would have to “ placate” the Agra- 
rians and the Catholic Centre; and they cannot under- 
take to do either. Indeed, the present Reichstag is 
otherwise intractable. The scheme of financial 
reform, which was to re-adjust and simplify the com- 
plications incidental to the Federal system, has, so far, 
no prospect of success. The old parties are breaking 
up, the National Liberals generally dying, the Con- 
servatives going off after the wildest economic fads. 
The next Reichstag, in the present state of Germany, 
would probably be more diversified and less 
manageable. So the executive authorities have 
abandoned the hope of repressive legislation, and are 
proceeding by the ordinary law. Lése-majesté—the 
crime of disrespect to the Emperor—which recalls by 
its name the odious construction put on an odious 
law by the Minister of one of the best abused of 
ancient despots, has received an extraordinary exten- 
sion of late. The German Emperor has been compared, 
most inappropriately and by a sort of accident, to 
Caligula. The Prussian bureaucracy seem to aim at 
investing him, so far as may be, with a part of the 
reputation of Tiberius. His Sejanus, it is true, has 
fallen ; but another may easily be found. The 
conviction of Herr Liebknecht may pass; but what 
is to be said of the prosecution of Herr Forster, 
the youthful editor of a periodical called Ethical 
Culture? He had published an article expressing, 
with studied moderation, the obvious view that in 
spite of the Emperor’s denunciation of the Socialists 
a propos of the anniversary of Sedan, they could not, 
after all, be expected to retain a very high venera- 
tion for the memory of the Sovereign in whose 
name they had for years been persecuted. Yet for 
a criticism on the Emperor—which, after all, was 
chiefly implied rather than expressed, for he had 
gone on to praise a speech by a subject—Herr 
Forster gets a term of imprisonment in a fortress, 
like any duellist who has killed his man. Moreover, 
a serious attack is threatened on that freedom of 
university teaching which (although the Prussian 
Government once upon a time declared Hegel the 
official and only orthodox philosopher) has hitherto 
been one of the glories of Germany. ‘The opinion of 
Professor Hinschius, an eminent jurist, has been 
taken as to whether the Government can punish 
Privat-Docenten without the co-operation of the 
university authorities. These Docenten, as most 
people are aware, are lecturers licensed by the 
university, who differ from Professors in that they 
are not State-paid, but live (as best they can) 
on students’ fees. Professor MHinschius says 
the Government can punish them, and accord- 


ingly the Government proposes “ disciplinary 
measures”? against three of their number—Drs. 
Arons, Jastrow, and Krause. Dr. Krause has 
given a testimonial to an enterprising German rival 
of Messrs. Pears; but the other two are political 
offenders, And so the great German universities, 
the pioneers of learning, the models of organised 
research, become mere organs of a fussy Govern- 
ment. But that Government has taken more active 
measures still. The law on associations has been so 
interpreted as to permit the forcible dissolution of 
the central committee of the Social Democratic 
party, and several other Socialist associations and 
committees, on the ground that they have “com- 
bined for common objects,” which is done every day 
by all sorts of associations, including Chambers of 
Commerce. The war-chest of the party has been 
hastily removed to Switzerland; the leaders, and 
the chief Socialist newspaper, are under constant 
police supervision; their private papers have been 
ransacked ; and they are—very properly—exhorting 
their followers to be patient, and expecting (what 
is highly probable) a great accession of strength. 
Now, the first impulse of the foreign critic is 
naturally to exclaim, How fatuous these Prussian 
officials are! For it is notorious that the Social 
Democratic party in Germany, though it gained im- 
mensely at the last general election, is torn by internal 
dissensions, and has suffered in funds and strength. 
The party chiefs have been defeated over the question 
of land nationalisation; there has been something 
like a revolt against them; there is a dangerous 
section of “ Young Socialists,” chiefly in Berlin; and 
altogether Socialism in Germany would be in a bad 
way if it were only left alone. Even a fortnight ago 
the party were proclaiming that they would do great 
things in the Berlin municipal elections; they 
gathered all their forces, and—lost one seat as the 
net result. Yet before that, and since Liebknecht’s 
prosecution, the tide began to turn. They gained 
ground in bye-elections, as recently at Dortmund in 
Westphalia; they are winning a certain sympathy 
from the Catholics, and even from their bitter foes 
the Individualist Liberals of Herr Richter’s follow- 
ing; and it is quite certain that the more discon- 
tent there is the more benefit they will reap. 
Accordingly the natural tendency is to regard 
a persecution which reunites them as a _par- 
ticularly stupid move, and to hail the retirement 
of Herr von Killer as a proof that the Emperor 
thinks so too. We are not so sure that that inter- 
pretation is correct. A large and influential section 
of the governing classes in Germany detests universal 
suffrage, whether in the abstract or in the concrete, 
and finds the Parliament intractable. Is it not 
probable that some of the wirepullers in high places 
find the Social Democrats very useful as a 
wherewith to scare the respectable classes? If 
an attack is made on universal suffrage it can 
only be by an appeal to the fears Social Democracy 
inspires, unless the Emperor “relies on his army ”— 
and even then the army must have public feeling 
at its back. Then the Empire might get more 
tractable Parliaments, and the upper-middle 
classes might sleep in peace. It is a dangerous 
game, and Ziirich is too accessible for it to succeed. 
But unless this is the essence of the scheme, the 
rulers of Germany must be blind indeed. Herr von 
Kdéller is to go, possibly for other reasons, and his 
colleagues absolutely decline to serve with him ; but 
there are many functionaries of the same type in 
Germany, some of them less openly dictatorial and 
more astute. The Emperor, it is known, is being 
subjected to strong pressure to induce him to sanction 
further measures of repression. The way in which 
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been cut down to virtual unimportance, his expressed 
contempt, only last Monday, of “political shibbo- 
leths,” and his renewed expressions of confidence 
in the army, whether abroad or at home, together 
indicate that he has yielded. . 


FINANCE. 





HE monthly settlement in Paris has been going 
on all through the week, and as we write is 
passing off much more smoothly than had been 
anticipated. It was known that several members of 
the Coulisse, or outside Bourse, were in extreme 
difficulties, and it is understood that most of them 
will either have to wind up or to find new capital. 
But their embarrassments have long been known, 
and the stocks held have either been sold or have 
been taken over by powerful bankers. Only one 
fresh difficulty has been brought to light so far this 
week. This settlement had been looked forward 
to with much apprehension for a month past. It 
will be recollected that in the summer a large 
amount of East Rand shares were sold in 
Paris. <A special settlement in those shares was 
granted in the course of the month of October, 
and it was found that most of them were held by 
speculators many of whom were not in a position to 
pay. That caused great alarm, not only in Paris, 
but in London and on the other Stock Exchanges, at 
the time. Powerful bankers, however, came to the 
assistance of the market, and the difficulties were 
got over. But the second settlement in these shares 
did not take place until this week ; and all who were 
interested in the Stock Exchanges here and abroad 
have been asking themselves for weeks whether the 
bankers would still continue the assistance they 
had given or whether they would allow of fresh 
failures. 

So far no newdifficulties have cometolight. Plenty 
of money has been forthcoming at very moderate 
rates, and the settlement is going on as satisfactorily 
as could possibly be expected. What is still more 
encouraging is that buying on a considerable scale 
has begun again in Paris. The most general opinion 
there has been since the beginning of the crisis that 
the French investors had been so much frightened and 
had suffered such losses that they would not buy 
for a long time to come. It turns out, however, that 
large numbers of wealthy people have been holding 
aloof from the market for a long time, convinced 
that the wild speculation could not last. Now that 
prices have fallen so much they are buying freely. 
In London the difficulties are undoubtedly over. 
There is once more a hopeful feeling, and there 
is a fair investment business going on in all depart- 
ments, the mining market included. If, therefore, 
there were complete reassurance respecting politics, 
it is probable that ali the financial troubles would 
end, and that gradually there would be a recovery 
in prices. But, unfortunately, nobody can feel sure 
as to what may happen politically ; and while that 
continues to be the case, it is not likely that there 
will be very much activity in markets. Another 
reason for exercising caution is the large gold ship- 
ments from New York and the evident unwilling- 
ness of Congress to restore order in the currency. 
There may at any moment be a fresh crisis in the 
United States; and, that being so, investors should 
be very careful how they act. Meantime trade is 
steadily improving. 

As the troubles of the various Stock Exchanges 
are coming to an end, and the hope that the European 
Concert will be preserved grows more general, 
the rates of interest and discount are once more 
falling. A few weeks ago they rose very rapidly, 
not because money was scarce, or that the demand 
had become inordinate, but simply because of general 
apprehension. And, unless some fresh scare arises, 
rates are likely to continue very low for months 


yet. Gold is coming in from abroad on an immense 
scale. During the week ended with Wednesday 
night, the Bank of England received not very 
much less than two millions in the metal. Never 
before has there been such an accumulation at 
that institution. And while gold accumulates 
rates must continue low, unless political or 
financial fears arise. The great abundance of 
money and the cheap rates are helping forward the 
improvement in trade, and therefore increasing the 
general prosperity. 

Business in the silver market is quiet, with a 
rather downward tendency. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has not yet disposed of the large sum standing 
to its credit at the Bank of England, and nothing is 
definitely known of its intentions. There is not 
much demand either for China or India, and conse- 
quently the market is very quiet. Still, the India 
Council is disposing of its drafts very satisfactorily. 
Rates of interest and discount in India are rising 
somewhat, and may rise considerably by-and-by. 
Therefore, on Wednesday, the India Council sold the 
fifty lakhs offered for tender at about Is, 1) per 
rupee. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


ititiaenes 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


GATURDA Y.—The demand which is made this 
morning for the severance of the National 
Liberal Federation from the official organisation of 
the party in Parliament Street, is simply an attempt 
to force an open door: Everybody is agreed that if the 
Federation is to continue to exist, it must exist as 
a separate and independent body, and must get rid 
of all taint of thraldom to the Whips. As to the 
statements which are made by the Daily Chronicle 
concerning the action of the Federation in former 
days, I am not prepared to admit their accuracy. 
At all events, there was a time in the history of the 
Federation when it was not only a really representa- 
tive body, but when there was great freedom of 
deliberation in its councils. The complaint that 
London was not then represented in the General 
Committee reflected rather upon London itself than 
upon the Federation. The strength of the Liberal 
party was not in those days to be found in the 
Metropolitan area, and there was no really repre- 
sentative body in London to furnish delegates for 
the “Caucus.” But all this relates to the past, and 
so far as the present and the future are concerned, 
everybody will agree with the Daily Chronicle. If 
the Federation is once more to become a power in 
the land, it must be reconstituted on such a basis as 
to command the confidence of the Liberal organisa- 
tions throughout the country. 

There are some faint signs of reviving interest in 
political circles. Yesterday one was reminded for a 
few hours of the time when the late Government 
was in cffice, for at one Liberal Club Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, and Sir John Hibbert might all have 
been seen at the same time. I believe that, except 
in the case of Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt, 
the meetings were accidental. Certainly they had 
nothing to do with the formulating of a policy or a 
programme. On this point Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
made some very sensible remarks at Leeds last 
night. The Liberal leaders will have to show much 
more caution in the future than they have done in 
the immediate past in accepting political programmes. 
They have had a terrible lesson as to the danger of 
allowing their hands to be forced by extreme men 
and extreme sections of their party. Just now the 
strong feeling among sensible Liberals is that which 
was well expressed by Mr. Birrell in an article in 
THE SPEAKER, which I see Mr. Morley has quoted with 
approval in the current number of the Nineteenth 
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mind.” So long as we preserve the Liberal spirit, 
the Liberal temper, the Liberal manner of looking at 
public questions, we can leave our programme to 
take care of itself. 

Sunday.—There is small probability in the 
rumour published this morning in the Observer 
as to the Turks having fired on an English man-of- 
war whilst she was forcing the Dardanelles. One 
could almost wish that it were true, for it would 
spur even Lord Salisbury into action and would 
mean the beginning of the end. In the meantime it 
is satisfactory to note that the apathy which has 
prevailed hitherto on the question of the hideous 
crimes in Turkey is beginning to disappear. It is no 
longer left to Tuze SPEAKER in the weekly press to 
urge the cause of the Armenians against whose lives 
Abdul Hamid has issued his infamous decree of 
doom. Before long one may hope that all political 
parties will be united in demanding that the hand of 
the monster shall be stayed, if necessary by force. 
How keen and deep is the feeling which is being 
aroused in this country on the question may be 
gathered from the very lively controversy in which 
Canon MacColl and Mr. James Knowles are now 
engaged regarding the pretentious article of Mr. 
Ameer Ali in the Nineteenth Century. Islam, it is 
clear, has still the power of setting Christian against 
Christian. 

I see that some sagacious critics are wondering 
and speculating as to why Mr. Morley is returning 
to politics. That his personal friends would greatly 
prefer to see him engaged in that literary work in 
which he takes so deep a delight, and in which he 
has conferred so much pleasure and benefit upon 
others is, no doubt, true. In the world of letters 
Mr. Morley holds a position he can scarcely hope to 
attain in politics. But those who are surprised that 
he should be willing to abandon the position of 
advantage he now holds and to return to the heated 
arena of political life, forget two facts. The first is 
that an active participation in politics is in one 
respect like dram-drinking; when the habit has 
once been formed it is very difficult to leave off. 
The other and more important is that when a man 
of high character and ability has been engaged in 
important public affairs, he must always find it very 
difficult to escape from the responsibilities he has 
incurred, Mr. Morley has played a very important 
part in connection with the Irish question—a more 
important part than has fallen to any other English- 
man except Mr. Gladstone. It is surely quite con- 
ceivable that he regards it as his duty to remain in 
politics as the champion and representative of the 
cause with which he has been so closely and honour- 
ably identified. His return to Parliament will be 
welcomed by all who wish to see the moral and 
intellectual forces of that House—not too rich now- 
adays on its moral and intellectual side—reinforced. 
Happily, too, there is no reason to fear that we shall 
witness a repetition of the disastrous policy which 
was pursued last July, when the Liberal party at 
the critical moment of the contest, instead of being 
concentrated on the single issue raised by its leader, 
found itself called upon to move in two divergent 
paths by the principal lieutenants of that leader. 
The result of that terrible mistake has been made so 
fully apparent that we need have no fear that it 
will be repeated. 

Monday.—The Trinity College election engages 
attention this morning. Most persons are of course 
anxious that Mr. Lecky should be returned, but I am 
bound to say that there is a certain feeling of 
amusement at the heckling to which that very 
superior person has been subjected. If only some- 
body who represented the principles of genuine 
Liberalism had come forward to cross-examine the 
distinguished Unionist, the fun would have been 
still greater. It might then have dawned upon his 
intelligence that Home Rulers have rather more to 
say for themselves and their cause than he deems 
possible, and that all the light and all the sweetness 
are not confined to his own party. As it is, his 





presence in the House of Commons, whilst it will add 
to the intellectual distinction of that body, may not 
impossibly be of service to Mr. Lecky himself. 

Recent advices from the Cape bring a very 
pleasant account of the wanderings of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryce in the interior of Africa. Mr. Bryce, as every- 
body knows, is an old traveller who has known how 
to rough it in different parts of the world, and his 
travelling experiences in a waggon will not therefore 
have the charm of novelty for him. But Mrs. Bryce 
has shown that she shares the love of travel which 
distinguishes her husband, and together they have 
covered a very wide range of territory, and have 
made themselves acquainted with the realities of more 
than one South African question upon the spot. 
Mr. Bryce, I understand, has seen a good deal of 
Mr. Rhodes. No doubt in the coming Session of 
Parliament the House of Commons will profit by 
the fruits of his pleasant autumn holiday. He is 
one of those men who acquire knowledge at times 
when most persons are thinking only of recreation. 
Upon the whole, his holiday has been as profitably 
spent as that of any of his colleagues in the late 
Government. 

Tuesday.—The meeting at Newcastle yesterday 
to take farewell of Mr. Morley must have been one 
of melancholy interest to the Liberals of the great 
Northern town. They have enjoyed for many years 
a rare political distinction—that of being represented 
by one of the most eminent public men of the day. 
Their bitterness at seeing Newcastle robbed of the 
credit of sending John Morley to the House of 
Commons must be intense; and certainly the Tories 
and Unionists of Tyneside must be a sorry crew if 
they are not in their hearts ashamed of the result of 
the General Election so far as Newcastle is concerned. 
Mr. Morley’s speech acknowledging the good-will of 
his old constituents was a worthy and dignified 
utterance; and if it did not throw much light upon 
the future policy of the Liberal party, it still showed 
that English Liberalism stands where it did. At 
Montrose it is to be hoped that Mr. Morley will be 
free from the miserable kind of persecution to which 
he was subjected at Newcastle by the so-called 
“Independent Labour Party.” In the meantime all 
Liberals will rejoice to think that Lord Rosebery 
will be able to count in this Parliament upon the 
efficient support of a man who was so long the 
trusted lieutenant of Mr. Gladstone. There was one 
little passage in Mr. Morley’s speech which jars 
somewhat upon one’s feelings. That was his 
reference to Lord Salisbury’s Turkish policy. Un- 
doubtedly the Prime Minister did admirably up toa 
certain point; but the conviction grows stronger 
daily, among those who are acquainted with the 
facts of the question, that he has allowed himself to 
be rebuffed, and that his policy is by no means so 
energetic as his language would lead one to suppose. 
I see that Mr. Herbert Gladstone alluded to this in 
his speech at Chester last night, and, upon the whole, 
I prefer Mr. Gladstone’s to Mr. Morley’s view of the 
Prime Minister's action. 

Wednesday.—The centenary of Carlyle’s birth 
finds those of us to whom the author of “ Sartor 
Resartus ” was once a prophet like unto none other 
in a somewhat depressed mood. The true Carlylean 
cannot disguise from himself the fact that his idol 
has fallen upon evil days. Even the fact that Mr. 
John Morley should have been selected to expound 
his greatness to this generation is a sad proof of the 
truth. As literary critic and artist Mr. Morley 
stands in the front rank, and no man more fit to 
pronounce a literary eulogium upon great Tom of 
Chelsea could be found. But for all that Mr. Morley 
is hardly a Carlylean, and has never belonged to the 
Church in which the Sage is worshipped. Yet, though 
those of us who drank in the inspiration of Carlyle 
in our early youth may mourn over the neglect, and 
even the positive contumely to which our hero is 
now exposed, we need have no fear for the future. 
Carlyle, more certainly than any other man in 
this century, has secured that kind of altruistic 
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immortality which George Eliot, forexample, regarded 
as the only kind of immortality worth having. More 
than any other man of our time, he lives in the 
lives of others. All the greatest men of a former 
generation, with the single exception of Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom it has been my lot to know, have 
been more or less consciously under Carlyle’s influence. 
Often they have worked for ends the very opposite 
of those of which he approved; but his was the 
spirit which first breathed life into their souls 
and set them thinking on the great problems of 
conduct and existence. It makes one sad to 
hear modern Liberals girding at Carlyle’s opinions, 
as though his views upon the political questions of 
the hour were of the smallest importance. It was 
his spirit, his standpoint, that formed the real attrac- 
tion of the man and made him the greatest inspiring 
and modifying agency of our century. One cannot 
help wishing that William Edward Forster had lived 
to tell us to-day all that he had learned and un- 
learned at the feet of the immortal Scotch peasant, 
who in no respect showed his true greatness more 
signally than in the stern resolution with which he 
remained a peasant to the very end of his days. 
I notice that some people are sneering at the move- 
ment which has led to the acquiring of Carlyle’s 
house for the nation. I venture to predict that it 
is not a sneer which will be readily understood when 
the next centenary of his birth comes round. 

A private letter to-day from Constantinople fills 
up the cup of horror. There is now no reason to doubt 
that the Concert of Europe has been baffled and 
beaten, and that England has been humiliated and 
outwitted. The assassin of the Yildiz Kiosk has 
triumphed, and the proud words of Lord Salisbury 
have come to naught. It will not do for the de- 
fenders of the Prime Minister to bid us be patient 
and to tell us that something may yet be done. It 
is too late to do anything effectual. That is the 
burden of the bitter cry that reaches me from Turkey. 
The miserably incompetent creatures who guide the 
. foreign policy of Europe have used words, words, 
words, when what was needed were deeds. It is a 
painful and disgraceful episode in the history of this 
country. What one cannot understand is why the 
Liberal leaders remain passive, or, if they speak at 
all, speak only words of flattery regarding the man 
who was a party in 1878 to the seizure of Cyprus, 
and who has made himself—by his lack of vigour 
and courage—a party now to the extermination of 
the Armenian people. Lord Rosebery is in Spain, 
out of reach of the daily current of affairs. One 
could wish that he were back in England, since none 
of his lieutenants seem disposed in his absence to 
give voice to the universal anguish and indigna- 
tion. 

Thursday.—Mr. Morley’s speech at the Carlyle 
celebration yesterday was altogether admirable in 
its way—an agreeable surprise to those who knew 
that in the eyes of the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland Mill rather than Carlyle is the great intel- 
lectual hero of the century. Happily, in the Republic 
of Letters there is a community of sentiment and a 
liberality of opinion that are not to be found in poli- 
tics, and just as Mr. Arthur Balfour was seen yester- 
day listening with evident admiration to Mr. Morley’s 
polished sentences, so Mr. Morley himself showed 
that he could do full literary justice to a man with 
whose spirit he can hardly be said to have much 
sympathy. He did not, of course, rise to the height 
of beauty of expression and sentiment which he 
attained in his memorable article on Mill at the 
time of that eminent man’s death; but he showed 
that he could judge Carlyle with his heart as well 
as with his brain, and that his own intellectual fancy 
was as sensitive, as quick, and as elastic as it ever 
was. To the true Carlylean Mr. Birrell’s speech 
must have been no less acceptable than Mr. Morley’s. 
It was a hard task to follow Mr. Morley, but Mr. 
Birrell did it successfully. 

The friends of the National Liberal Federation 
will be well pleased with the result of the Con- 








ference at Leeds. The disaffected were repulsed, the 
intriguers set at nought, and at the same time it 
was made clearly apparent that the spirit of reform 
was abroad. The removal of the present connection 
between the executive of the Federation and that of 
the Central Liberal Association is insisted upon by 
everybody as essential to the revival of the former 
body. Perhaps the most cheering feature of the 
gathering at Leeds was the good spirits which 
everybody showed. There was not so much talk of 
past defeats as of future victories. 

Friday.—It is almost too good news to be true 
that the Powers are at last showing some degree of 
firmness in dealing with the Sultan. But what a 
miserable object it is for which they are striving! In- 
stead of sending a fleet of battleships to the Golden 
Horn, they are insisting upon a second gunboat 
apiece. Meanwhile, as a pretty comment upon the 
language of the Sultan's scribes in the English press, 
we have the fact that Said Pasha has taken refuge 
in the British Embassy. He at least knows his 
master, and has a different appreciation of him 
from that which is pretended by the journalists who 
sound his praises in the London press. 

Everybody will be glad to know that Dr. Hunter 
does not mean to retire from Parliament. His 
health is returning, though slowly. He is one of the 
men whom the Liberal party cannot afford to lose— 
a man of ideas and of courage—and there will be 
general rejoicing when he again takes his place 
among his colleagues at St. Stephen’s. 








THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


\ TE are glad to see that the extraordinary 
blunder made by the Duke of Devonshire last 
week, in the attitude which he assumed towards the 
proposal for the establishment of a teaching univer- 
sity for London, has roused unmistakable dissatis- 
faction among members of the Unionist party. The 
deputation which waited on the Duke to ask for the 
appointment of a Statutory Commission to settle 
this long-debated question was of remarkable 
authority from every point of view. It was almost 
completely representative of the teaching bodies 
connected with the University of London. It was 
supported by University College and King’s College, 
by the London Medical Schools, by the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and by the Senate, the Convocation, and the Com- 
mittee of Graduates of the existing university. It 
asked the Government to take action on a principle 
which has for some time been regarded as settled, 
and to appoint a Statutory Commission, with a right 
of appeal to the Privy Council, to carry out as soon 
as possible the recommendations of thelast University 
Commission. But instead of assenting as a matter 
of course to the memorial of the Deputation, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who seems to be lamentably 
ignorant of the history of the question in the past, 
took occasion to re-open a controversy which every- 
one hoped had been finally disposed of, and to make 
himself the spokesman of the reactionary minority 
which has endeavoured to wreck the proposal from 
the first. 

For years past educational authorities have been 
agreed as to the necessity of establishing in London 
an university founded upon the principle which is 
the basis of all other universities in the world— 
namely, the union of teaching and examination. 
To this proposal there was for some time a good 
deal of opposition offered by various interests, 
which feared that they would suffer by the change. 
Gradually, however, by a long process of dis- 
cussion, by interchange of views, and by mutual 
concessions, nearly all the interests concerned 
have come to see that they will gain and not 
lose by joining in the scheme. The Senate of 
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the present university, which has by charter the 
entire management of the university’s affairs, has 
accepted the proposal submitted by the deputation 
to the Duke. The Convocation of the present uni- 
versity—that is, all the graduates who took sufficient 
interest in the question to come up and vote—have 
adopted it by a majority of two to one. Even 
King’s College and University College have given 
their consent, waiving their own preferences, after 
long debate, in order to obtain a settlement of the 
question. Safeguards to preserve all vested interests, 
and specially those of the non-resident students, 
have been introduced into the scheme with scrupulous 
care: & new and representative Senate, a board 
specially appointed to superintend the examination 
of external students, the assertion of the principle that 
the same standard should be exacted from all candi- 
dates for degrees, the power to introduce external 
examiners who would have no bias in favour of Lon- 
don students, full opportunities for all discontented 
parties to lay their views before the Statutory 
Commission, and, finally, the right to appeal from 
that Commission to the Privy Council. The guaran- 
tees have been accepted by everyone concerned, 
except by two small groups of graduates in Convoca- 
tion, one of which objects to a teaching university 
at all, and the other of which professes anxiety for 
the interests of the students and a fear of the 
lowering of the standard of examinations for 
degrees. These two groups have united to demand 
that Convocation should have a veto on the decisions 
of the Statutory Commission—that is, that graduates 
living out of London, or living, as the Duke of 
Devonshire pointed out, in the British Empire at 
large, should be consulted by postcard or other- 
wise before any regulation of the Statutory 
Commission be adopted, and should be able, 
because they have no opportunities of pro- 
fiting by a teaching university themselves, to 
prevent anyone else from enjoying the advantages 
proposed. It is thought that if students were con- 
sulted by the process of the Referendum, those who 
never attend Convocation might reverse the decision 
of those who do, and thus defeat the whole proposal. 
The suggestion, of course, is the last resource of the 
opponents of the scheme. If adopted, it would 
probably be fatal to the prospects of the new 
university, because the various educational institu- 
tions, which have with such difficulty been brought 
into line, all object to the ordinances of the Com- 
mission being subject to a chance vote of one of the 
bodies affected. To give these graduates the veto 
proposed would be to appeal from a judicial and 
authoritative body, which can hear evidence and 
consider the interests of all parties concerned, to 
@ non-judicial and non-authoritative body, which 
cannot hear evidence, and which consists of graduates 
living, it may be, in every quarter of the globe, who 
can hardly be expected to be experts on the ques- 
tion. Such a veto has never been given to any body 
of graduates before. It was overruled in the case of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland ; it was denied to 
the ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Yet it was this demand which the President of the 
Council almost made his own last week, and which 
so impressed him that he would give no assurance 
that the Government would adopt the deputation’s 
long-considered scheme ! 

We deeply regret that the Duke of Devonshire 
should have allowed himself to be thus misled by a 
claim which is both unprecedented and absurd. The 
fact is that a handful of malcontents in the London 
University, who have been defeated both in Senate 
and in Convocation, are endeavouring, at the last 
moment, to undo all the work of the last few years, 
and to ruin a scheme which seemed on the point of 
realisation. In return for electioneering support 
they have secured the assistance of Sir John 
Lubbock ; and the Duke of Devonshire has been per- 
suaded to make himself unconsciously the instrument 
of their designs. If the establishment of a teaching 
University for London is to wait till absolute 








unanimity is secured, it will be relegated to an un- 
known future. If the Government, with a majority 
of 152 behind them, and with the Opposition pledged 
to their support, cannot, as the Duke contends, pass 
a simple Bill for this purpose through the House of 
Commons, for what purpose do Governments or 
majorities exist? They have, as they tell us, no 
large constitutional changes to propose. They have 
an unique opportunity of establishing a great Uni- 
versity in London, such as public opinion and edu- 
cational experts have alike for long desired. They 
have an unique opportunity of following up this 
step by organising secondary education all through 
the kingdom. If they intend only to use their 
majority to bolster up voluntary schools and to 
encourage sectarianism at the expense of educa- 
tion; if they intend, on the flimsiest pretexts, to 
play into the hands of the party of reaction and to 
set back the cause of educational reform, the sooner 
their policy is declared the better. We do not 
believe that Liberal Unionists in general will con- 
sent to follow such a lead, and we are confident that 
the adoption of a line of policy such as that which 
the Duke of Devonshire indicated last week will, if 
persevered in, prove a powerful solvent to the unity 
of his party in the House of Commons. 








THE CITY OF NOISE. 





HE Londoner is so resigned to dwelling in a city 
of manifold noises that he heard with in- 
credulous wonder the other day of a legal judgment 
which declared a particular noise to be an intoler- 
able nuisance. Certain persons, engaged.in the 
business of forwarding newspapers in the dead of 
the night, were proved to have unlawfully broken 
the slumbers of citizens who had done their work by 
day. Edward FitzGerald objected to nightingales 
because they sing at unseemly hours, when they 
“ought to be in Bed” ; and the same excellent reason 
applies to the man who employs a horse and cart 
and carter to make a nocturnal hullabaloo on the 
pretext of spreading printed matter far and wide. 
The Bench did not go the length of saying that 
the newspaper agent, his horse, and his carter, and 
everything that is his, ought to be asleep like other 
mortals; but it was laid down that the business 
of forwarding must be conducted softly, as if 
by sprites putting girdles round the earth in 
forty minutes. If the world must have its news- 
papers on the breakfast-table, it ought to engage 
the old-established firm of Puck & Ariel to collect 
the bales of information, hot from the press, and 
spread them noiselessly, while the elves of sleep are 
perching on our eyelids. This is not exactly what 
the Bench said; but the substance of the judicial 
compromise was that the defendants must find some 
means of carting their wares without an unholy din. 
Three months were given to them wherein to try 
experiments ; and no doubt they are now busy with 
inventions for making carts as silent as the chariot 
of the sun, and with plans for a training school in 
which carters shall be taught to cultivate racy idiom 
in a whisper. A staff of dumb carters might be 
useful to the enterprise, seeing that the faculty of 
speech is liable to abuse beyond all justification at 
five in the morning. 

But if the newspaper agent must shoe his steeds 
with indiarubber, and tie the tongues of his carters, 
what of the other practitioners in London’s untimely 
noises? There is the Post Office, a redoubtable 
offender. Shall we get injunctions to restrain the 
Postmaster-General from making the early morning 
hours hideous with the despatch of letters? Dwel- 
lers near the district post offices, which are perfect 
factories of uproar, want to know whether they 
have any remedy at law. Can they hale the Duke 
of Norfolk before the Bench, and force him to show 
cause why every centre of official disturbance shall 
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not be paved with straw, and every official wheel 
left ungirt with a pneumatic tyre? What of our old 
friend the builder, most terrible of early risers, who 
splits our awakening ears with a hammer, and 
paralyses the nervous system with a saw? Will 
the Bench give him three months to devise saws and 
hammers that shall not be instruments of torture? 
Will the law protect us from Sunday bells, which are 
no more necessary to religious rites or to the spirit 
of reverence than the tom-tom of the savage? We 
have tamed the ardour of the sweep, who no longer 
personates the horrors of nightmare with unearthly 
cries. Sometimes, when his black, reproachful face 
crosses our vision, it might be thought that he looked 
like a man whose spirit had been broken by the 
rigour of civilisation; but if there be any truth in 
the anecdote of the sweep who found grace, his man- 
hood still retains some of its ancient buoyancy. 
“ My friends,” this worthy is reported to have said at 
a religious meeting, “ before I was conwerted, when- 
ever the broom stuck in the chimney, I used to swear 
‘orrid ; but now I just says ‘ Allelujah,’ and up goes 
the broom, and down comes the —— soot!” If the 
sweep is less clamorous than of yore, what can be 
said of the organ-grinder, who hurls his tunes in the 
face of the helpless householder with the assurance 
of an Oriental despot defying the Concert of Europe? 
And what has the Bench to say to the discordant 
brass of the Salvation Army ? 

Yet, if a noiseless London were possible to us, 
should we be much happier? If no piercing whistle 
from the passing train in the small hours ever racked 
the insomniac; if the yelping dog were for ever 
stilled ; if cock-sure did not crow high at dawn, as 
Mr. Meredith would say; if all the barbaric sounds 
which harass the fastidious tympanum were 
quelled; if strident voices were gradually elimin- 
ated from the scheme of evolution, and conversation 
carried on in a subdued, monotonous hum; would 
not the great city grow oppressively silent, till we 
listened with rapture to the roll of thunder, and the 
ery of a child in the night were welcomed like a 
.Strain of divine music? In the deep quiet of the 
country the town-bred man is at first lulled into 
unwonted peace. The change from turbulent unrest 
is as grateful to him as the subsiding waves 
to the storm-tossed mariner; but, after a time, 
the sense of calm is a sense of being stranded. 
There rises a craving for the strenuous zest of living, 
which is not satisfied by the bird-call, the casual 
flutter in the poultry-yard, nor the gentle murmur of 
the homeward-creeping waggon. Who that has felt 
the joy of London on returning from a country 
visit, or from wandering in tranquil islands beyond 
the seas, does not know the fierce pulse that beats 
time to the old familiar clamour of the street, the 
full tide of life whirling through its greatest 
arteries? We have been told that cities are huge, 
festering wens, and that no hope for the race 
can take enduring shape save in settlements devoted 
to the contemplation of Nature and high thinking. 
We know those communities, brooding in forest clear- 
ings, and rearing egoists, mystics, and bad finance. 
We have not forgotten Laurence Oliphant and 
the Prophet Harris. Schemesfor regenerating the uni- 
verse by yoking eccentric idiosyncrasies to the plough 
in some remote colony seem petty enough beside the 
issues which are fought out in the welter of London. 
And, without our noises, it might be that we should 
settle down into a stolid indifference tomuch that now 
excites the keenest interest. In this respect, even 
the organ-grinder may play a part of inscrutable 
utility. Who knows that the asthmatic accents of 
the “ Watch on the Rhine” from a German band may 
not stimulate the reformer, as he goes forth to his 
daily battle with selfishness and ignorance? How 
many a man who preaches the contemplative virtues, 
and professes a particular loathing for the Parlia- 
mentary “ palaver,” draws his chief sustenance from 
the sound of his own voice ? 

Noise has its martyrs, no doubt; but it may 
mitigate their woe to reflect that they pay tribute 








to one of the regenerative forces of civilisation. 
The yawp of the street-boy is intensely disagree- 
able to the middle-aged ear; yet that is a passing 
irritation, while yawping may be a healthful exer- 
cise of his young vitality. His early outlook upon 
city life amuses him so much that he must burst 
into a yell for the sheer pleasure of it. A love of 
noise for its own sake is the natural expression 
of eternal boyhood; and when the world yields to 
pessimism, the reign of silence will begin. “ Has 
this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at 
grave-making?” asks Hamlet, listening to the strains 
of the First Grave-digger; yet the clown’s cheerful 
noise might be considered philosophically as the de- 
fiance of undaunted humanity to the clutch of death. 
For the same reason, the screech of the bagpipes, more 
fearsome than death to many of us, has nerved 
Highlanders to victorious combat; and persistent 
drumming has averted defeat on many a hard- 
fought field. Sound and fury often signify a good 
deal, as the organisers of public meetings know full 
well ; and, without the sustaining power of noise, the 
orator would frequently lose grip of his auditors. Is 
not sinking courage recruited by whistling, and 
may not the shrill note of the locomotive speeding 
through the night—symbol of forceful energy— 
banish forebodings from a mind that is apt to 
fall too easy a prey to shadows? Let us have 
our superfluous noises curbed by the hand of law; 
but do not forget that in the rough potency of sound 
lies much of that pristine vigour which keeps the 
world in motion. 








WORKMEN FREEHOLDERS. 





II].—CHEAP TRANSFER OF LAND IN ENGLAND. 


N estimating the benefits to be attained by the 
successful working of a system of land registra- 
tion in England on the same lines as in the Austral- 
asian colonies, we must remember first of all that 
what the small purchaser, upon whom the present 
burden of law-costs presses most harshly, is most 
concerned with is not so much additional security 
or safeguard against fraud—for he is practically safe 
under the present system—but certainty of quick- 
ness and cheapness of transfer. It is the presence 
of these two factors that has secured the success of 
registration in Australia, and their absence that has 
brought about its failure in England. In England 
the registrar has all along been compelled to proceed 
with extreme caution and circumspection in accept- 
ing titles for registration owing to the irreparable 
injury which would be inflicted on some innocent 
person by any improper registration hastily made. 
The result, of course, has been that the process of 
registering a title under the English Acts has always 
entailed very considerable delay and expense ; more- 
over, what is equally important, the registrar has 
had for the same reason to reject titles of which a 
willing purchaser might well have been ready to 
accept the risk. The difficulty was admirably met 
in the Torrens system by one of its most daring 
innovations, the establishment of an assurance fund 
raised by a contribution of $d. in the £ on the value 
of the property, on registration and each successive 
transfer, for the purpose of compensating possible 
sufferers by registration. It will be seen at once 
that this provision enables the registrar to accept 
risks which he otherwise could not, for it thus 
becomes impossible for any innocent third party to 
be irreparably injured, and the matter is resolved into 
a mere question of averages. The result of this single 
provision is that whereas in England it has been 
easier to induce a purchaser to accept a title than 
the registrar, in Australia the registrar has been 
able to accept titles with less strictness of proof 
than is required by an ordinary purchaser. That 
this has been the case in Australia we know, for Sir 
Robert Torrens says that many of what he calls 
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“blistered” titles were increased in value by regis- 
tration by some 20 or 30 per cent.; and yet, so far 
from the assurance fund having been exceeded 
through undue or improper registration, of the total 
funds raised for this purpose by the seven Austral- 
asian colonies less than 4 per cent. has been paid 
away in compensation; in New South Wales the 
fund amounted in 1892 to £117,600, and scarcely any 
withdrawals have been necessary, and in some cases 
—as in West Australia and Tasmania—the fund is 
actually intact. 

There is another important factor in the contrast 
between success and failure. In Australia the success 
of registration was regarded as a matter of public 
policy; therefore, as Sir Arthur Blyth says, “at 
first the South Australian registry did not pay 
its way; the fees were made low in order to make the 
Act popular.” Then, when the landowners were 
attracted to the registry, the growing volume of 
business enabled the fees to be kept low when the 
registry became self-supporting. In England, on the 
other hand, under the fear of the cry that the land- 
lords were being benefited at the expense of the 
taxpayer, it has always been sought to make the 
registry self-supporting, even in its infancy, with 
the result that the weight of fees hung around its 
neck pretty well strangled the system at its birth. 
As the event proved, the attempt has defeated its 
own end, for the unwillingness of the public to use 
the registry has entailed a loss to the State of close 
upon £100,000. 

It is still a debatable point whether in the present 
registry fees work out higher or lower than those in 
practice charged by solicitors in private convey- 
ances ; but the advantage, if any, appears to be so 
trifling as hardly to be an inducement to adopt a 
new system. The upshot seems to be that, though 
registration may be cheaper for large estates, it is 
more costly for small—the very reverse of what 
should be the case. This was so clearly proved to Lord 
Cairns’s mind that—his first intention being to make 
the Act of 1875 compulsory—he actually proposed 
for this very reason to exclude small properties from 
what he, as author, considered the benefits of the Act. 

The result of these two opposite views has been 
this: that in Australia it has actually been cheaper 
to register than to convey. Not only does the pur- 
chaser get the additional security of a State guarantee 
to his title, but he actually pays less for the privilege 
than he would have to pay under the alternative 
system. In England it bas been in most cases as 
cheap—in many, cheaper—to convey than to register. 

Yet another reason for the contrast in the two 
countries is to be found in the fact that circum- 
stances in Australia admitted of the experiment 
being made on a partially compulsory basis. This 
enabled the system to be seen and appreciated by 
landowners other than those who were compelled to 
register—i.e. Crown grantees since the date of the 
Act. Hence we find that though the larger pro- 
portion of the land upon the register has been placed 
there compulsorily, yet side by side with this there 
has been, since the very passing of the Act, a very 
large proportion of voluntary registration as well. 
If we take the year 1892 in New South Wales, 
although the acreage of the land voluntarily regis- 
tered was only 83,000, as against nearly 190,000 
placed there compulsorily, yet in value the former 
far exceeded the latter, representing nearly a million 
and # quarter as compared with £300,000. 

Nearly all the disadvantages, pointed out above, 
under which registration of title in England has 
laboured, the Bill introduced by Lord Herschell last 
year—which must form the basis of any future legis- 
lation—proposes to remedy. By the establishment 
of an assurance fund of jd. in the £, it would reap the 
Australian advantages of facility of registration, 
combined with saving in time and expense; and by 
the system of partial compulsion introduced—for 
registration would at first only be applied to certain 
selected districts—an object-lesson, as in Australia, 
would be afforded of the benefits of the system. 











For registration to succeed in this country, it is 
necessary, in the first place, that the registry fees 
should be fixed at a very low figure, notwithstand- 
ing a small loss, perhaps, to the State at first. They 
should be kept low when the volume of business in 
registry increases, and great care should be taken to 
prevent the registry ever developing into a revenue- 
aiding concern. Secondly, the principle must be 
that a very wide discretion is to be exercised by 
the registrar as to what fairly constitutes a good 
holding title, with a view to registering as many as 
possible as absolute. The registrar will have the 
compensation fund at his back, and from the experi- 
ence of Australia we know that even after the 
generous treatment meted out to “ blistered”’ titles 
—treatment by which the value of these titles was 
increased by 20 or 30 per cent.—the compensation 
fund has been more than ample for its purpose. 
Clearly, therefore, the registrar could afford to 
outdo even Colonial generosity in this direction. 
He will thus be able to eliminate as far as possible 
the possessory title, always unpopular, conferring 
as it does upon the owner in return for his expend- 
iture the minimum of immediate benefit, and what 
he naturally considers as a slur upon his title as 
well. Thirdly, after the experience of the past, and 
in view of the hostility which, from whatever cause 
arising, undoubtedly now exists in powerful quarters, 
any future system of registration must be in some 
degree compulsory, for this is the only way in which 
registration can be given a fair start on a scale 
sufficiently large to allow of the fees being fixed 
at a very low figure without great loss to the 
State. 

By legislation on these lines we may reasonably 
hope to attain in this country to a swiftness and 
cheapness in land transfer equalling, if not exceeding, 
that enjoyed under the Torrens system. That that 
system has proved of inestimable benefit to Australia 
cannot be for a moment doubted; those conversant 
with it who have from time to time given evidence 
have been unanimous upon this point—they have in- 
deed almost failed to find terms of praise high enough 
for their subject, but all agree in regarding it as one of 
the greatest boons ever conferred upon a nation by 
Act of Parliament. Sales of land, mortgages of land, 
under it have become as easy and simple as sales or 
pledges of stocks and shares. Sir Robert Torrens 
tells of the way in which a small farmer wanting 
money to pay his men can mortgage his land to do so 
in a few minutes, at a cost of five shillings, without 
the intervention of a solicitor. It is impossible to 
doubt the evidence which has been discussed in an 
earlier article as to the important part which 
law-costs at present play in deterring small pur- 
chasers of land, nor does it seem open to reason- 
able doubt that it is precisely these small purchasers 
—working men to a great extent— who would 
be most benefited by reform. If one wishes 
to see what registration has done in Australia, 
and what may reasonably be anticipated from a 
thorough introduction of the system into our own 
country, one can find it in some nemarks contained 
in a letter written by the Hon. Thomas Holt, a 
member of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, to Sir Robert Torrens, which are quoted by 
Mr. Colquhoun Dill in his excellent little treatise on 
Land Registration, and which I trust he will forgive 
me for repeating here: “The working men of New 
South Wales are almost all becoming landed pro- 
prietors ; but hardly one of them would ever attend 
a sale of land if it were not announced in the 
advertisement that the title was that of Torrens’s 
Act.” To parody a familiar saying, “we are all 
friends of the working man now,” and the first great 
and obvious step towards the formation of a class of 
workmen freeholders lies in the introduction in this 
country of a system of registration of title to land 
similar to that which has achieved such splendid 
results in Australia. Such a step may well be taken 
before more heroic remedies are tried. 

H. PARKER LOWE. 
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THE DRAMA. 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


S Dumas was over seventy, he cannot be said to 
have come to an untimely end. His dramatic 
output in any case could hardly have been much 
increased. Indeed, it is said that of late years he 
was haunted by the dread that he had written him- 
self out. The long-promised Route de Thébes—left 
unfinished, after all—hung on hand, it is reported, 
for some such reason. What he came into the world 
to do, he has done. 

Yet how strange the theatre will seem without 
him! He had been for so many years its acknow- 
ledged master. He was the great exemplar, the 
universal standard of comparison. No serious play 
worth thinking about at all could be produced with- 
out one’s first thought being: is it like or unlike 
Dumas? He stood for the theatre, in men’s minds, 
as Vitruvius stands for architecture, or Vauban for 
fortification. This is a great position to attain in 
an age when—thanks chiefly to Dumas himself—the 
theatre means so much in life. No mere skill in 
theatrical craftsmanship could have brought a 
man to that eminence. The dramaturgical faculty, 
strong as it was in Dumas, was not the chief part of 
the man. What was the chief part of him ? 

First and foremost, I should say, he was a 
moralist. If the theatre of to-day deals, not, as 
the antique theatre dealt, with heroic passions or 
with ludicrous humours or with romantic adven- 
tures, but with practical conduct, with the common 
morality of our workaday life, it is to Dumas that 
we owe the change. He came to the theatre just as 
romanticism was expiring and Scribism, with its 
varied assortment of parlour-games, was ceasing to 
amuse. He had had next to no education, a rather 
tempestuous youth, and no training at all in stage 
work. In brief, he was a raw ’prentice hand. Yet, 
before old stagers knew where they were, this 
*prentice had revolutionised the theatre. The process 
was very simple, or seems very simple now ; he just 
let in a little life. It was, at first, only a little life, 
because he was acquainted with only a little. But 
what he knew—the redeeming virtue of honest love, 
the anguish of passion crushed under the weight of 
the social fabric—he flung, piping-hot, on the stage. 
The result was La Dame aux Camélias. We can see 
that play now and think it cheap and unreal; at 
best it can seem to us but a cloudy daguerrotype 
by the side of the photographic art of a later day. 
In the early 'Fifties it was a revelation. It had the 
same undermining effect then as this or that play 
of Ibsen's has now ; we may not like the play, but it 
has taught us to be dissatisfied with the plays it 
supplants, to make an entirely fresh demand upon 
the resources of the stage. 

Having created the demand, Dumas proceeded to 
satisfy it. He gave us more life: again the queer 
side of life which was all he yet knew, the side which 
we all now call by the name of his own invention— 
the Demi-Monde. It was with this play he began 
the work he continued till his death—the presenta- 
tion of woman as a problem to be solved. Hitherto, 
on the stage, she had been a creature to be fought 
for, betrayed, or brought to the altar. Dumas 
dealt with her as a human being to be lived with, a 
case to be diagnosed, a patient to be treated. We 
have grown so used to this great woman question 
nowadays—thanks, once more, to Dumas himself— 
that we have become bored by it. But that is only 
@ passing mood, the result of a hypertrophy of 
magazine articles. And I think there is a little 
hypocritical exaggeration in our professions of 
boredom. For it meets us at every turn of our lives, 
this question of the relations of one half of the 
world to the other half; and in the theatre, at all 
events, we shall never be able to escape from it. 
Dumas was passionately interested in the question. 
“Gentlemen,” said the convivial bagman in “ Pick- 





wick,” “I give you Woman.” Dumas was always 
giving us woman. His attitude towards her—now 
that Ibsen has come to redress the balance of the 
sexes—strikes us to-day as a little patronising. It 
was the attitude of a wise, kindly father-confessor. 
She was only the “ moyen de l'homme”; man, her 
superior, was the “moyen de Dieu.” But let me 
distinguish. When I say that Dumas was “ kindly,” 
I am thinking rather of the mellowed Dumas, the 
Dumas of the “second manner.” At first he 
was remarkably fierce. Ladies (as in the Demi- 
Monde) who had fallen away from respectability 
were to be sternly denied all chance of return- 
ing to it. Wicked wives (La Femme de Claude) 
were to be shot. Then—in a transition-stage of 
Dumas’ development—she was to be more gently 
dealt with. This was the period of L’Ami des 
Femmes, a play with a hero whose self-constituted 
mission it was to keep wavering ladies in the right 
path. Step by step Dumas educated himself into 
substituting tolerance and charity for punctilious 
justice. In Les Idées de Mme. Aubray and Denise 
women who had been weak were forgiven and married 
off to the best men handy. Finally, in Francillon 
he came round to espouse the woman’s side of the 
question unreservedly. Here, almost for the first 
time, he created an entirely lovable, high-minded, good 
woman ; she towers above every man in the piece. I 
know nothing more significant, nothing more agree- 
able to trace, than this gradual progress in Dumas’ 
treatment of women. His men, too, improved as he 
learned to know men. His Des Jalins and Des 
Ryons were self-satisfied prigs; what is worse, to a 
fastidious taste, there is a touch of the well-dressed 
*Arry in their composition. Thouvenin in Denise, the 
father-in-law in Francillon, are good men and true. 
Of course, a dramatist could not deal all his life with 
the relations of the sexes without touching on the 
topic of the “ bar sinister ’"—least of all Dumas, to 
whom, as we all know, it was a personal question. 
Both in Le Fils Naturel and Monsieur Alphonse he 
championed the cause of “natural” children. And 
that word “ natural” gives me a hint for synthesising 
Dumas’ work as a moralist. The foundation of all 
his plays was a plea for “natural” affections and 
rights against the oppressions of society and the code. 
It was an appeal from hidebound legality to a 
higher moral law. Let us remember that, and not 
be afraid to say it out loud, when we hear some 
Philistine mouthing the old slander that Dumas 
wrote “a lot of nasty plays about the Seventh 
Commandment.” 

So much for his moral aims. As to the value of 
his ideas, there is more room for difference of opinion. 
If Dumas made any substantial contribution to the 
thought of his time, I confess I for one should be 
puzzled to say what it was. His solutions of the 
ethical problems he raised were only solutions of the 
theatre ; special answers to special cases, and, as some 
may think, mistaken answers even then. He was 
not a philosopher, or even a very clear thinker. His 
excursions into science were lamentable misadven- 
tures. In private life he believed in chiromancy and 
table-turning ; and he sometimes played the mystery- 
monger in the theatre. The sphinx-like heroine of 
L’ Etrangeére, the Jews in La Femme de Claude with 
their queer mission, provoke a smile. His theories 
were always a little fantastic; under a specious 
appearance of logic they are often mere nonsense. 
His manifesto-prefaces are curious combinations of 
strong writing and weak reasoning. Few of his 
stage-theses will bear cool scrutiny. 

But there came in the art of the man. He took 
care that you should not scrutinise his theses; he 
gripped you tight in the interests of his drama, and 
forced you to swallow his conclusion whole before 
you knew whatit was. Hedazzled you with paradox 
and epigram, he delighted you with “set pieces,” 
brilliant little apologues about “péches & quinze 
sous,” or the “chasse a l’ours,” which, once heard, no 
one can forget. It is said that his prose was by no 
means classical; but it was admirable prose for the 
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theatre. And now the theatre will know him no 
more! The thing is so strange to me; I had got to 
think of the man as a sort of permanent landmark 
or public monument, something which Nature 
could not have the vandalism to destroy. That 
is the worst of death; there always seems to be 
something spiteful in it, a sort of impish practical 


joke. A.B. W. 








ENGLAND AS PONTIUS PILATE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, November 29th, 1895. 

O far as I can learn from the best sources in 

Constantinople, the Great Powers have given up 
all idea of coercing the Sultan or securing any 
modification in the Government at Constantinople. 
They will do nothing for the Armenians beyond what 
they have been doing for the past year—which has 
been worse than nothing. After two weeks of humble 
entreaty, they are said to have obtained his Majesty’s 
gracious permission for each ambassador to have a 
second small gun-boat for his personal protection, 
and he has promised that the foreign residents in 
Constantinople shall not be massacred. It is said 
that when the Sultan called together the great 
Council to discuss the demands of the Powers last 
May, he said to them: “In your discussion, re- 
member that I am the most powerful and the 
wisest sovereign in the world.” It is a great pity 
that the Powers also did not take note of this 
fact at the time, and submit to his will then as 
they have now. In Oriental phrase, they have 
kissed his feet. This is rather strong for Occidental 
ideas, but they have at least recognised their in- 
ability to cope with him, and have left the 
Armenians to their fate. 

I do not mean to call names, but the action of 
England in this matter—so far as I understand it— 
seems to me very like that of Pontius Pilate. She 
has fully recognised the right of the Armenians to 
protection and her own duty to them, but when 
serious difficulties arose she washed her hands of all 
this blood and said to the other Powers, “See ye to 
it. I have done what I could. I am innocent.” If 
Lord Salisbury had bad the courage of his convic- 
tions it seems to me that he would have sent his 
fleet to Constantinople, dethroned the Sultan, and 
negotiated with the Powers afterwards. If the 
status quo is essential to the peace of Europe, if the 
Ottoman Empire must be maintained, it would then 
have been easy to allow the Turks to set up another 
Sultan, with a responsible Ministry ; but now the 
Empire is going to pieces and the status quo will 
disappear of itself with every difficulty which now 
exists intensified. In view of the present attitude of 
the Powers, who content themselves with exacting 
promises of mercy from the dummies who occupy 
the place of Ministers, it would seem that it is 
useless to write anything more in regard to the 
Armenians; but the martyrdom of a nation should 
not go untold, and after all there is always hope 
that the people may come to realise that this 
destruction of the Armenians is the great crime of 
the century and that England is in part responsible 
for it. 

If you take a map of Asiatic Turkey, begin at 
Trebizond on the Black Sea, pass 300 or 400 miles 
south to Lake Van, thence 500 or 600 miles south- 
west by Bitlis to Diarbekir, Orfah, Aintab, and 
Alexandretta, thence north 500 miles by Marash, 
Hadjin, Sivas, and Amasia to Samsun on the Black 
Sea, you will see that part of Turkey where the 
Armenians are most numerous, where the reforms 
were to have been applied, and where, since the 
proclamation of the reforms, there have been great 
massacres in the towns and a general destruction of 
the villages. It will be long before we get details 
from many of the towns and most of the villages, 
such as we have from Erzerum, where there are 
four Consuls and a number of European residents ; 








but, so far as news has come, the same thing has 
happened in all the towns, except Zeitun, which 
happened at Erzerum. In each case from 500 to 
5,000 people have been massacred in cold blood 
under the direction of the authorities and with the 
aid of the regular troops, and those not killed have 
been reduced to absolute poverty by the plunder of 
their shops and houses. In the villages, so far as we 
have detailed information, most of the men have 
been killed, the houses destroyed, and all property 
either carried off or destroyed. Those who are left 
alive are now being forced to declare themselves 
Mohammedans. This is a general statement of what 
has happened since the proclamation of the re- 
forms, and of what is still going on. 

The special news of the past week is that the 
work done by the Relief Commission, under the 
direction of the English Consul at Sassoun, with 
money contributed in England and America, has all 
been destroyed by orders from Constantinople—the 
houses burned, the people pillaged and killed or 
driven away. There has been a second massacre at 
Erzerum and also at Marash. From the former 
place there are no details yet, and but few of that 
at Marash. The Armenian quarters seem to have 
been burned, and the number of killed to have been 
very great. The school of the American mission- 
aries was burned. 

At Erzerum the dole of bread given to 5,000 
starving Armenians by the Vali has been ordered to 
be stopped. From several places news has come of 
attempts to force the survivors to become Moham- 
medans; and to a certain extent it has been successful. 
Details have come to me in regard to two villages, in 
which I was personally interested, from friendly Turks 
who have just arrived, and who report that all the 
Christian villages in their districts, some 200 miles 
apart, have been destroyed. The first village was 
near Kara Hissar. At first, the Turks of the 
neighbouring villages carried off all the cattle. Ina 
second raid they plundered the houses, but in neither 
was anyone killed. Then a company of Lazes came. 
They first caught the two priests, and cut their 
throats at the door of the church. They then killed 
all the people whom they could find, and destroyed 
all the buildings. A few Armenians took refuge in 
a stone building, and the Governor told the Lazes 
they had done enough—but what finally became of 
this remnant the Turk does not know. The second 
village was near Arabkir. First, the soldiers 
attacked it and killed all who did not succeed 
in running away. Then the Kurds came, destroyed 
the houses, and carried away all that they could. 
What grain they could not carry away, they 
carefully mixed with the dung heaps. If, as 
now seems probable, this has been the fate of 
most, if not all, of the Christian villages in the 
country above described—the number of killed and 
starving must be at least half a million—what pro- 
portion are still alive we have no means of knowing. 
This is a mere guess; but it seems to be justified by 
the news which has come in of the general destruc- 
tion of the villages. In the towns where the mas- 
sacres have ceased, courts-martial are continuing the 
work of extermination—completing the work of 
pacification, as the Turkish papers say. The official 
papers of to-day say that “order and tranquillity 
has been restored everywhere without firing a 
shot,” and these statements are telegraphed all 
over Europe, and never contradicted even by the 
English Government, which has the fullest official 
information in regard to all that is doing in the 
Interior. Perhaps it is safer. If the Foreign 
Office should publish all its information on this sub- 
ject, Lord Salisbury might be mobbed in the streets. 
Thus far there have been but two serious massacres 
in any towns outside the above-mentioned territory 
—at Constantinople and at Ak Hissar, but there is a 
large Armenian population in various parts of Asia 
Minor which is suffering from all kinds of persecu- 
tion, and is likely to meet with the same fate as 
their brethren in Armenia if the Powers maintain 
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their present attitude of non-intervention. In 
Constantinople young Armenians are arrested every 
day and disappear, What becomes of them no one 
knows. 

There is no news from the insurgents at Zeitun, 
except that they are short of provisions and hemmed 
in on every side by Turkish troops. It is well to 
register the fact that the Grand Vizier has promised 
that when they surrender they shall not be massacred. 
Time will show the value of this promise, although it 
may be months before the facts are known, as no 
letters come from places where there are massacres. 

I appealed last week for help for the multitudes 
who are now dying of cold and starvation. The fate 
of Sassoun is not encouraging, and the Government 
has apparently determined that no foreign aid shall 
reach these sufferers; but I understand that the 
Ambassadors have suggested that this work might 
be undertaken by the Red Cross societies of Europe. 
The suggestion is an admirable one if these societies 
are ready to take it up at once, and if the Powers 
are ready to compel the Government to allow some 
hundreds of agents to move about and act freely. 
Nothing could be better adapted to rouse the people 
of Europe to a comprehension of what has taken 
place in Armenia, and of their duty te help their 
suffering brethren. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Srr,—In your last issue you quote with approbation the 
remark of the Times that we, as a nation, are in imminent danger 
of being beaten out of the most lucrative fields of commerce 
because we do not recognise the value of scientific organisation 
in the field, the workshop, and the conduct of our national policy. 
It is significant that, in this short abstract of our failings as a 
mercantile people, the most pertinent of our failings is left out— 
the dense ignorance of our commercial classes, and the absence 
of any educational system that can possibly fit them for a con- 

_ flict in the world-market with better-educated nations. 

Commercial men, as a rule, leave school before they are 
eighteen. They have passed the greater part of the best years 
of their lives, not in learning Greek and Latin—which might be 
elegant accomplishments, at any rate—but in studying the gram- 
matical niceties of those languages, and in such a practical way 
that they are quite unable to read the former, and may, at the 
best, be able to stumble through a few Latin sentences with the 
aid of a dictionary and incredible labour. They have learnt a 
little French, chietly in getting off some of the irregular verbs 
by heart. Their pronunciation of the tongue talked just over 
the Channel is such as would disgrace the school of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe—that is, if they were venturous enough to try a few 
words of a living language not their own. In short, French is 
taught us as if it were as dead as Greek or Latin, and simply as 
& gymnastic exercise in grammar, without the faintest hint of 
practical application. Weare blessed with weights and measures 
and a system of coinage the most antiquated and complicated 
in the world. Our commercial men, when they leave school, 
might have been practised in its intricacies, but this is not so. 
Our pedagogues scorn such base practical applications of educa- 
tion, and our clerks, when they come to a counting-house, cannot 
for a long time add up a column of figures, and still less can 
they make out an invoice in such recondite measures as hundred- 
weights, quarters, and pounds. As to clear and legible hand- 
writing, the art is far too vulgar to be named to a genteel 
schoolboy. 

In geography we learn a certain number of latitudes and 
longitudes, the names of all the English counties and their 
capitals, and possibly of the French departments as well. 
Physical and commercial geography are sealed books to us— 
for we always look down on things of ordinary life. In history 
we may know the dates of our kings, of the Battle of Waterloo, 
and of the landing of the Conqueror. We may remember 
Alfred and the oven, Elizabeth at Tilbury, the death of Nelson, 
and a few picturesque odds and ends of that sort, mixed up with 

Romulus and Remus, Tarquin and the Tulips, and soon. Of 
the economical history of the country we have never heard, and 
such matters as political economy, free trade, protection, the 
currency, and other base mechanical and political matters—by 
which we live, move, and have cur being—are unknown to the 
majority of our commercial schoolboys even by name. Elec- 
tricity, chemistry and other sciences they know by name, but 
that is all. Not one youth out of ten can write a decent English 
letter on any topic of the day. 

In short, for all commercial purposes, we enter life absolutely, 

entirely, and densely ignorant of all that it is necessary for us 





to know. Possibly under a better system of teaching what we 
are now set to learn might be properly taught. For instance, if 
we are to continue to learn dead languages, we might learn 
them, and not spend six or eight years over their grammars, so 
that at the end we are unable to translate a Greek or Latin 
book. But that is a detail. My charge is that we deliberately 
neglect what the Germans call “ bread-and-butter studies,” and 
enter commercial life so absolutely untrained for it that, in order 
to get along at all in the world-market we have to go to the 
said Germans for our clerks. As a natural result, the whole of 
our high commerce is carried on by foreigners. 

Strong efforts have been made by commercial men to remedy 
this state of things, but they are treated by our schoolmasters 
as ignorant meddlers, to be put down by the superior wisdom of 
our pedants. What all we merchants need is a good dose of the 
Latin grammar of King Edward VIL., written in that tongue 
itself; and modern concessions, such as the use of English in 
teaching Latin, explain why it is that we are falling back in the 
commercial race. Other backslidings, such as the giving up of 
nonsense verses and the smaller stress laid on Latin and Greek 
verse in any form, explain the rest of our difficulties in com- 
peting with other countries in trade. The commercial man —~ 
complain that he forgets at once the little Latin and less Greek 
he has learnt. But our pedants know better than he. What of 
the mental training that such contact with such subjects can 
alone impart? To contemplate the possibility of a mere com- 
mercial man, with only a knowledge of the world around him, 
is almost too horrible for our schoolmasters, who have, therefore, 
so far, only too well succeeded in keeping any approach to 
commercial education out of (what are facetiously called) the 
“better” schools of the chief commercial nation in the world. 
Our supremacy was attained when we had no competitors, but 
how long will it last when we have many—all more systemati- 
cally trained than ourselves, and saving a year in education 
through the metric system, and perhaps, another year through 
the absence of our truly British spelling, which last boon is also 
still with us only through our pedants?—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, COMMERCIAL EDUCATIONALIST. 
[WHILE sympathising with our correspondent’s views, we think 

he has been unusually.unfortunate in his experience of con- 
temporary educationalists.—Ed. SPEAKER. | 


THE CRUMPET STORY IN “PICKWICK.” 

Srr,—Mr. Birrell, in his extremely interesting review of 
Mr. Lilly’s new work, alludes to the crumpet story in “ Pick- 
wick” as overdrawn and extravagant. But the story really 
appears to have some basis in fact, what I believe to be the 
original version occurring in Boswell’s ‘“‘ Johnson ”"—as Mr. 
Birrell reminds us, one of Dickens's favourite books. The 
passage I refer to occurs as follows (chapter xlii., year 1779) : 
* Mr. Beauclerk said . . . Mr. ——, who loved buttered muffins, 
but darst not eat them because they disagreed with his stomach, 
resolved to shoot himself; and he then ate three buttered 
muffins for breakfast before shooting himself, knowing that he 
should not be troubled with indigestion.” —Yours faithfully, 

F. GRAHAM CROOKSHANK. 
4, Leysfield Road, W. 








A NOCTURNE. 
We the rumble of the street, 
The flare of lamps, the fall of rain; 
Within, the firelight and the beat 
Of drops against the window-pane. 


Your thin gown rustles as you rise; 

You cross the room; you touch the keys. 
The outer uproar and the cries 

Fade as the drone of passing bees. 


I close my eyes; the night rolls by. 

The dead dark years are rent and torn; 
Their crimson flecks the emerald sky ; 

A silver star shines in the morn. 


No earth there is, but heaven, the star, 
And glowing clouds whose perfect hue 
Is fairer than the sky they bar: 
Life’s dawn lit up by love of you. 


Above the crescent song of Day 
The morning star sings once again. 
The mists of years are rolled away; 
Hope rises whence she long has lain. 
+ + * * > 
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The sweet notes die along the night; 
The outer uproar suddenly 
Swells in the room; the fire’s warm light 
Shines on your white face turned to me. 
A. BERNARD MIALL. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


———— 
SHAKESPEARE'S CRISIS. 


\ J HAT a nuisance it is to have to write a 

causerie when one wants to write a story! 
The book I chose for this week is entitled “ William 
Shakspere: a Study in Elizabethan Literature” ; 
written by Mr. Barrett Wendell, Assistant Professor 
of English at Harvard College; published in England 
by J. M. Dent & Co. The title-page gives the date 
1894. I cannot believe that it has been waiting 
a whole year unread and uncut: though Heaven 
knows what the human conscience is capable of 
when confronted by a book of Shakespearian criti- 
cism with its unexplored possibilities of chatter 
about end-stopped lines, Stationers’ Hall, second- 
best beds, and John a-Combe. At any rate, I have 
read the book at last, and once started, have read it 
eagerly. It seems to me to contain more sensible 
—luminously sensible—talk about Shakespeare than 
was ever packed into an equal space. Mr. Wendell 
not only keeps his head—and that is a great feat in 
Shakespearian criticism—but sees with a clear eye, 
seizes on the relevant as if by instinct, and by 
virtue of this and an excellent method has produced 
out of old materials common to every student a 
book which is new without being false or violent; 
and suggestive, yet without a trace of extravagance 
or affectation. 


But the mischief of it is that it sets me wishing, 
not to review it, but to write a short story—one 
(let me add) quite beyond my skill: a story beyond 
my skill because the chief character is no less a 
man than Shakespeare bimself: a short story be- 
cause it deals with what people call a “ psychological 
moment.” That moment is at once a crisis in 
Shakespeare's life, a crisis in his art, and a crisis 
in the Elizabethan drama. We are not ambitious, 
you see. 


But come—What is the abiding puzzle about 
Shakespeare? What is it that causes quite a 
number of people ordinarily well aware that two 
and two make four to seek refuge in Donnelly 
ciphers and similar craziness? The difficulty lies 
in reconciling the character of his writings with 
the character of his life, or what we know of his 
life. A ruined tradesman’s son, aged twenty-three, 
encumbered with a wife by seven years his senior 
and three children, breaks away to London, pro- 
duces a series of the greatest works in the world’s 
literature, and, having made a little money, in the 
full splendour of his activities quits London and 
the theatre, returns to his native town, and there 
contentedly embraces the humdrum life of a middle- 
class Englishman, apparently unaware of his great- 
ness, in local respectability realising the highest 
ambition of a soul that conceived Hamlet and Lear 
and Othello! Therein lies the difficulty. His was 
not the case of Keats’ bards who died 


“ . . . content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan ; 
. . * . . 


Rich in the simple worship of a day ” 


—since it was not for Stratford that he sang. Of 
Stratford's burghers he asked only the respect due 
to a citizen who lived respectably, having made a 
little money. 


Now let us turn to the last Scene of King Henry 
IV., Part II.—the fine scene in which Henry V., on 
the way back from his coronation, casts off the boon 
companions he had known as Prince Hal. Falstaff 
and all the old crew are waiting for him, and the fat 








knight on the strength of his prospective preferment 
has borrowed a thousand pounds of Justice Shallow, 
whom he brings to witness the dawn of royal favour. 
“Stand here by me, Master Robert Shallow; I will 
make the king do you grace. I will leer upon him 
as a’ comes by; and do but mark the countenance 
that he will give me” :— 


Enter King Henry V. and his Train, the Lord Chief Justice 
among them. 
Falstaff. God save thy grace, King Hal! my royal Hal! 
Pistol. The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp of 
fame. 
Fal. God save thee, my sweet hoy ! 
King Henry V. My Lord Chief Justice, speak to that vain man. 
Ch. Just. Have you your wits? Know you what ‘tis you speak ? 
‘al. My King! my Jove! I speak to thee, my heart! 
K. Hen. V. 1 know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 
T have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane ; 
But being awak’d, I do despise my dream. 
* * * * * 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jest ; 
Presume not that I am the thing I was; 
For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away my tormer self ; 
So will I those that kept me company. .. . 
* * « + * 
Falstaff (turns to Shallow as the King goes out with his Train). 
Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound, 


It is the climax of the play. 

Bearing that scene in mind, I ask you to apply to 
it one or two passages that I am going to quote from 
Mr. Wendell. In the first he speaks of the theatre 
as Shakespeare found it when he first came to 
London, in 1587 or thereabouts. In spite of their 
common literary enthusiasm, says Mr. Wendell— 


“The pure man of letters, for whom Sidney and Lyly may 
stand representative, differed very widely in private considera- 
tion from the men of the theatre, such as Greene, or Peele, or 
Marlowe. As aclass the former were respectable or better; as 
a class the latter were disreputable. For the moment fashion 
favoured polite literary effort to a degree unusual in human 
history; the theatre, meanwhile, was what the theatre always 
has been everywhere—the centre not only of artistic activity, 
but also of organised vice.” 

“ Beyond doubt there were good and sturdy men connected 
with the Elizabethan stage, just as good and sturdy people may 
always be found among stage-folk everywhere. Beyond doubt, 
the remaining fragments of Elizabethan dramatic writing, even 
if we throw out of our consideration the works of Shakspere, 
comprise much, indeed most, of the noblest poetry of their time. 
Equally beyond doubt, however, the Elizabethan theatre of 1587 
was not a socially respectable place, and Elizabethan theatrical 
people—the Bohemians of a society where there was no alterna- 
tive between formal respectability and the full license of pro- 
fessional crime—were very low company.” 

“In Henry IV. occur those vivid scenes concerning Falstaff 
and his crew on which an actual knowledge of Elizabethan 
tavern-life is chiefly based. It was in such a tavern as makes 
classic the name of Eastcheap that Marlowe met his end ; in just 
such a place that Greene lived with the sister of Cutting Ball, 
hanged at Tyburn; in such a place, too, must have been cracked 
the bawdy jokes of George Peele. Jt seems hardly unreason- 
able, then, to guess that Shakspere’s wonderful picture of the 
cradle of the Elizabethan drama may have been made at the 
moment when prosperity at length allowed him to emerge into a 
more decent way of life. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt that in 1587 any professional actor must perforce have 
found himself in such environment as surrounded Falstaff and 


Gadshill and Peto and Bardolph and Mistress Quickly.” 


Now what is the date of Henry IV., Part 11.? It 
was entered in the Stationer’s Register on August 
23rd, 1600. But there is good internal evidence— 
which I have no space here to discuss—that it was 
written before the publication of the First Part, and 
the first part was published in 1598. Let us date the 
production of the Second Part—culminating in the 
scene of Falstaff's downfall which I have quoted— 
at 1597 or early in 1598. 


Is the date significant? It is doubly significant. 
In the first place, 1597-8 marks as accurately as 
possible the gap between the earlier and later 
Elizabethan dramatists. Of Shakespeare’s early 
collaborators almost every one was dead, cut down 
in the flower of life. Marlowe, Greene, Kyd, Peele 
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—all were gone, and the last in this very year 1598. 
The later giants had scarcely then begun to put forth 
their strength. In this very year Ben Jonson made 
his first deep mark at the Curtain Theatre with Fvery 
Man in his Humour. “In or about that year,” 
wrote the late Professor Henry Morley, “ there began 
to come into our literature a new company of 
dramatic poets, among whom Ben Jonson was the 
greatest, and of whom all rose to their highest 
powers in the reign of James I.” 


And secondly, the years 1597-8 were the years in 
which Shakespeare's father received a grant of arms 
and became a “gentleman,” and in which Shake- 
speare himself first appeared as a man of property. 
In 1597 he bought New Place at Stratford, the house 
in which he spent the end of his life. 


As I considered this date and its significance, I 
seemed for a moment to see the divine poet on his 
way home to his lodgings after the first production 
of Henry IV., Part I/., at the Theatre or the Curtain 
in Holy well. Two men walked with him. One, a 
sharp-faced man of thirty—Thomas Nash, the last 
of the old crew, and himself in the shadow of the 
fate that overtook him three years later. The other 
was a raw-boned, opinionated young Scot of twenty- 
four or five, as yet too young to oppose his opinions 
to those of the admitted master of the stage, and 
particularly deferential just now in view of Shake- 
speare’s condescending to act a part in Every Man 
in his Humour. 


I imagine these three passing within the City 
boundary and walking down Fleet Street in silence : 
the two puzzled by the play’s ending, the one wait- 
ing equably for Nash’s first criticism—waiting with 
an explanation that will make both his companions 
jump in their shoes. I imagine—but this is supposed 
to be a causerie. Reduced to its skeleton, would not 
the great man’s apologia take some such form as 
this ?—“* Yes, I mean it. I have seen the life and 
drunk what ecstasies it can offer, and I find it, 
when all's said and done, a hateful life. The money 
I have made shall help me to quit it and go home 
and live as a dull, solid Warwickshire householder 
should. Not much of an existence? No; but 
it is the most my means will afford, and I 
know the worst of it, and it is twenty times 
better than this mess of harlotry and gush 
about literature, of drink and dicing and dirty 
stories, of playing Julius Cesar and the pantaloon 
and the common pig by turns. It is bad while it 
lasts, and it lasts a short time. Where are those 
who helped me to write Titus Andronicus and 
Henry VI.? Where is Marlowe? Knifed in a pot- 
house before his thirtieth year. Where is Greene ? 
Dead of a dropsy, with a shoemaker’s wife to lay 
him out in laurel. You, Nash, were there and 
saw. Kyd?—Peele? It is worse than tragic: it is 
squalid, sickening. For me at least all its tragedy 
consists in this: that just as I grow to command my 
art I grow to loathe the theatre and all connected 
with it. Applauded though we be, every dull 
citizen thinks us dirt, and the worst is that we 
know in our hearts he is right. I have bought a 
house. I go home to lead a clean life, a stupid 
heel-and-toe life; but leading it, I shall have the 
respect of men I can respect, and .so in the end shall 
respect myself.” 


So he went home. “Prosaic,” says Mr. Wendell, 
“this looks at first sight; but, to whoever will sym- 
pathetically appreciate the motives which have 
made Englishmen what Englishmen have been, it is 
not without its heroic side. We have had cant 
enough about snobbishness. <A true-hearted English- 
man always wants to die a gentleman if he can: 
and here, in the facts of Shakespeare's life, we have 
the record of an Engiishman who, from a position 
which might easily have lapsed into peasantry, 
worked his way in the end to one of lasting local 
dignity.” 

A. T. Q. C, 
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EXPERIENCES OF A BIBLIOPHILE. 


Tue Booxk-Hunter in Lonpon. By W. Roberts. 
Elliot Stock. 


HIS is really a beautiful book, well conceived, well 

executed, well printed, and well illustrated. We 
heartily congratulate all concerned in its produc- 
tion. The triumph of good sense all the world over 
is, we believe, now assured ; province after province 
becomes annexed and owns her sway. Authors are 
still apt to be ridiculous, and to describe to an 
amused and mocking public how they came to write 
their books, but for the most part we grow sensible. 
This is very noticeable in Mr. Roberts’s treatment of 
his subject. He is perfectly cool, calm, and collected. 
He has no sham raptures, no overdrawn descriptions, 
and his references to his flatulent predecessor, the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, are as rude as hearts could wish. 
Even the half-jesting vein of Hill Burton, who wrote 
his “ Book-Hunter” with his tongue in his cheek, is 
abandoned. Mr. Roberts has no illusions. In fact, 
he goes too far. The second sentence of his intro- 
duction is distinctly chilling; says he, the greatest 
men have been content with the smallest libraries. 
It may be so, but why mention it? It is a little in- 
consistent to sneer at a man with an income of 
£1,000 a year who has not a thousand octavo 
volumes, when you have just told him that “ Shak- 
spere, Voltaire, Humboldt, and Goethe had no collec- 
tion of books to which the term library could fairly 
be applied.” The gentleman with £1,000 a year 
will prick up his ears and calmly classify himself 
with the immortals.. However, it is a shame to 
quarrel with Mr. Roberts for his candour and good 
sense. 

The early book-hunters had this great advantage 
over the moderns, that the supply of the article 
they sought after was limited. In the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth a studious man might aspire to 
read, if not to possess, every printed book in English; 
now, the very thought of such a thing would be 
madness. Cranmer, the author of the most success- 
ful compromise the world has ever seen, had a 
splendid library; and so had his successor, Parker ; 
and so had Parker’s successor, Laud ; but, of course, 
the majority of the books in these libraries were in 
the Latin tongue. 

It would be tedious in this place to recount the 
achievements of bibliophiles—to tell stories of the 
Meads, the Farmers, the Hebers, the Bindleys, and, 
nearer our own time, of the Dyces and the Forsters, 
the Perkinses, the Sullivans, and the Huths. A 
hobby must be ridden discreetly. Mr. Roberts is 
discreet, and we can refer even the unsympathetic 
to his pages’ without fear of consequences. 

The rise and fall in prices is a subject on which 
Mr. Roberts has a good deal to say. A Caxton in 
1698 was a very different commodity from one now- 
adays. In 1698 you might buy the “ Historyes of 
Troy,” 1500, for three shillings; to-day it would 
certainly cost you as many hundreds of pounds; 
whilst the earlier edition of 1474, if it were to come 
into the market, might confidently be expected to 
ran into thousands. There are about 560 Caxtons 
known to exist, and half of these are in great public 
libraries and at Chatsworth. Where are the other 
half? It would probably not be difficult to trace 
the majority of them. 

When may a book properly be called rare? Mr. 
Roberts takes a severe view, and will not admit that 
the Mazarin Bible, 1455, is rare, for, says he, there 
are in existence nineteen copies on paper and five on 
vellum ; and no doubt it is astonishing to notice how 
frequently, all things considered, a Mazarin Bible 
occurs for sale—once every ten years is about the 
average. Still, in our opinion the Mazarin Bible is a 
rare book, though not so rare as the famous Psalm- 
orum Codex of 1459, of which only nine copies are 

known to exist, one of which was sold in 1824 for 
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one hundred and thirty guineas ; but in 1884, when it 
again fell under the hammer, its price was £4,950. 
The same question arises about the First Folio 
Shakspere—is that a rare book? We know col- 
lectors who refuse to pay it that honour, but Mr. 
Roberts seems willing to concede it. Nobody knows 
how many copies the edition comprised—nineteen 
perfect copies are traced by Mr. Roberts; but there 
must be more than that, though probably not many 
more. Imperfect copies, without the commendatory 
verses, without the portrait, without leaves at the 
beginning or at the end, are occasionally to be found 
lurking in old libraries; but it may safely be 
asserted that from henceforth to possess a perfect 
copy of the First Folio Shakspere will be a note 
either of a millionaire or of a genuine enthusiast. 
Millionaires are the plague and curse of the book- 
hunter. To them must be attributed the increment 
of prices ; their long purses which they entrust to the 
trade drive the connoisseur out of the market; no 
more bargains, no more pretty purchases for him— 
the old books and the old china and the old furniture 
must henceforth live with and be partakers of the 
daily pettiness of those who have made money by 
the armfuls out of the rise and fall of stocks and 
shares. The purchase of such things by the Vander- 
bilts of the world is the tribute vulgarity pays to 
taste. It is a twice cursed tribute, for it injures 
both the giver and the receiver. 

Mr. Roberts’s account of famous book-hunting 
localities is a great chapter, full of reminiscence 
and pleasant emotion. London is still the true metro- 
polis of the book-hunter. The stock of its book- 
sellers is astounding in its variety. When we speak 
of booksellers we refer to second-hand booksellers— 
we take no interest in any other kind. The only 
pleasure we derive from the sight of a new book is in 
the thought that at any moment it may become a 
second-hand one. Happy, so we at least exclaim, 
was the fate of that volume which, owing to the 
hilarious haste of its too early reviewer in making 
sale of it, became second-hand before it was published, 
to the indignation of the publisher, the chagrin of 
the author, but to the delight of the purchaser and 
the amusement of the lettered world. 

There is one subject lightly touched upon by 
Mr. Roberts upon which we should like to say a 
word—it is the ethics of bargains. Mr. Roberts 
tells the story how the mother of an officer came to 
Mr. Topham Beauclerk with a book, and asked 
£4 4s. for it. Mr. Beauclerk bought it to oblige the 
lady, who was presumably in need of money, and 
then ascertained from a bookseller that it was well 
worth £17 17s. He at once sent the lady the extra 
£13 13s. “Few bargain-hunters,” says Mr. Roberts, 
“would have felt called upon to act as Beauclerk 
did,” and we have heard him extolled for the act 
as that of a man who must have resisted temptation. 
Had he acted otherwise he would, in our opinion, 
have disgraced himself both as a gentleman and a 
scholar. The transaction was one between the 
original owner of the book and the buyer; but let 
us interpose a third person—a bookseller. Suppose 
the lady had sold the book for £4 4s. to “honest 
Tom Payne,” and that “ honest Tom,” not knowing 
or forgetting its precise value, had sold it to Beau- 
clerk for £5 5s., and the latter had then discovered 
it was worth £17 17s. What should Beauclerk do 
then? ‘To put thirteen additional guineas into the 
pocket of Payne would be absurd. Payne had 
already made his trade profit. Obviously, if Beau- 
clerk in these circumstances had any duty it would 
be to have discovered (if he could) from whom 
Payne bought the book, and to have handed over 
the difference to her. It is by no means easy to 
trace these things, but we are far from saying it is 
not the right thing to do if possible; but the notion 
of moral liability to account to a tradesman who 
sells you a thing for more than he gave for it is 
simply ridiculous. 

We hope ali book-hunaters will add “The Book- 
Hunter in London ” to their collections. 





KOREA AGAIN, 


Quaint Korea. By Louise Jordan Miln. London: Osgood, 

Melivaine & Co. 
SoME people may like this book. Many people may 
have skimmed pleasantly through single chapters as 
they were served hot in the nine newspapers men- 
tioned in the head-note opposite the “ Contents.” 
But bound together, the incongruous set of articles 
strikes us unpleasantly. Even in the note referred 
to, the first newspaper quoted makes us wonder with 
a wild surmise whether we are on the brink of dis- 
covering that journal so extensively quoted on the 
other side of the Pacific from Korea, but never yet 
seen of mortal man, which bears as title “ The London 
Times.” 

The book itself begins by telling how a “ spoiled 
woman” went to Korea, in a junk, with her husband, 
“Mr. Q.,” and others. Later on “ Helen” comes in, 
and after awhile “ Baby”; but that seems to be in 
Japan, not Korea. The writer has evidently seen a 
good deal of the East, and a little of Korea; but she 
chooses language so exaggerated and incorrect that 
no one with a respect for the speech of these islands 
will be able to extract much pleasure from her writing. 
For example :— 

“Korea’s army has for many years been very purely artisties 
ornamentally belligerent—nothing more. It has been found 
impossible to evolve it into anything more brutal, nineteenth- 
centuryish, effective, and up to date.” 


Again :— 

“ For centuries Korea has given China and —_ an excuse 
to exchange discourtesies, and to vent a spleen, which for many 
hundreds of years has sometimes slept, but never slept soundly, 
and much less died.” 


The mixture of metaphor could surely no further 
0. 

. Fragments of the chapters might pass as bright 
conversation; but the epigrams seem flabby, and 
the fun forced when set down in print. It is 
really sad that a woman who can observe intelli- 
gently and has a sprightly mind should neglect the 
humdrum rules of grammar which alone make 
literature possible. Our quarrel is with the form, 
and our worst fault with “Quaint Korea” is that 
it irritates where it was intended to please. 

The facts mentioned are often of interest, and 
sometimes not old. An account of the position of 
women, not in Korea only, but in China and Japan, 
is courageously unconventional and praiseworthy. 
Mrs. Miln, in spite of the affected mannerisms of her 
style, can see and seize reasons for things which 
have puzzled more learned writers. She is charming 
in her frank avowal of her feminine contempt for 
logic. She holds strong views as to the relative 
strength of China and Japan, inclining towards the 
larger country on the ground that the Chinese are a 
creative people, only requiring to be stirred up to 
enter on a new era of political greatness, while the 
Japanese are merely imitative, profiting greatly for 
the moment by their clever copy of European methods, 
but devoid of staying power. The idea is set forth 
rather forcibly—it could be worked out prettily in a 
comic opera—that the key to Japanese character 
and politics is earthquakes, the unceasing terror of 
which led to the development of Japanese art as a 
mild narcotic, while, as an occasional intoxicant, 
“The Japanese Government holds to the lips of its once-so- 
often-to-be-by-eart hquake-shaken-and-perhaps-destroyed people 
a cup of redder wine— Blood.” 


ROMANES ON DARWINISM. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER Darwin. An Exposition of the 
Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian 
Questions. By the late George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. II. Post-Darwinian Questions, 
Heredity and Utility. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


TuIs instalment of Romanes’ work on Darwinian 
questions is of real value. It is not that any final 
conclusion is come to on either of the two problems 
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treated; but on both problems the discussion is 
judicious, and a large number of weighty considera- 
tions are brought forward in an impartial spirit 
from different points of view. The first division— 
that on Heredity—is the best. In the second, on 
Utility, the author is obviously leading up to his 
own theories about “isolation” and “ physiological 
selection.” These, in the development Romanes was 
able to give to them in his lifetime, did not promise 
to throw much new light on the origin of species; 
but a final instalment of the present work is 
to be devoted to the subject, and we must wait 
for this before deciding finally on the importance of 
Romanes’ speculations. This, at least, may be said, 
that his sceptical criticism upon the various defini- 
tions of a “species” is very good; but here, no 
doubt, most naturalists will agree with what he has 
to urge. One point is well made against Mr. 
Wallace; namely, that to regard ornamental sexual 
characters as due to a superabundance of vitality 
not required in the struggle for existence, is to give 
up the dogma that all specific characters are ex- 
clusively determined by utility. And, in the earlier 
part of the book, the reply to Wallace on the origin 
of human faculty is very well argued. Wallace, as 
Romanes puts it, is too much disposed to identify 
“natural selection” with “natural causation,” and 
to think that when the former is excluded the latter 
is excluded also. This, of course, is not so. Man's 
resthetic faculty, for example, may not be explicable 
asa useful variation in the struggle for existence; and 
yet it may not lie outside all scientific explanation. 
On the theory of heredity Romanes has no 
particular view of his own to defend. The view to 
which he inclines is that of Mr. Galton, put forward 
in 1875—that is, several years before Weismann’s 
celebrated contributions to the subject. Galton 
holds, like Weismann, that the “germ-plasm ’’—or 
“stirp,’ as he calls it—is fundamentally “ con- 
tinuous.” The difference is that he does not affirm 
that this continuity is absolute, but allows a possi- 
bility that modifications acquired by the organism 
affect the germ-plasm. Now, as Romanes says, “no 
matter how faintly or how fitfully the substance of 
heredity may be modified by somatic tissues, the 
Lamarckian principles are hypothetically allowed 
some degree of play. And, although this is a lower 
degree than Darwin supposed, their influence in 
determining the course of organic evolution may 
still have been enormous; seeing that their action in 
any degree must always have been directive of 
variation on the one hand, and cumulative on the 
other.” The substance of heredity is proved by 
evidence to be at least partly continuous—that is, 
derived from previous substance of heredity, not 
from the tissues that are specialised for the in- 
dividual life. It may be that there is also abundant 
evidence to prove it to be more largely continuous 
than Darwin supposed. For Darwin himself, as is 
argued at length, not only admitted the “ Lamarck- 
ian’ factors of evolution—that is, the transmission 
of characters acquired by experience—but came to 
assign more and more weight to them. The author, 
when he at first began to think about the subject, 
before it had become a topic of general interest, was 
disposed to reject these factors altogether; but 
through longer thought—-for nothing in particular 
came of experiments—was more inclined to ace- 
cept them to some extent. The view at which he 
finally arrived was that “at present the question 
must remain for the most part a matter of opinion, 
based upon general reasoning as distinguished from 
special facts or crucial experiments. The evidence 
on either side is presumptive, not demonstrative.” 
This evidence on the Lamarckian side he carefully 
examines. The chapters in which he intended to 
state the “ Neo-Darwinian” case for rejecting wholly 
the inheritance of acquired characters are unfinished. 
On the whole, it is concluded, no additional facts 
or new considerations of any great importance have 
been adduced on this side since Galton brought out his 
theory of the “stirp.” All evolutionists now agree 





that the “continuity principle” is true in the main. 
As to the existence of “use-inheritance” as dis- 
tinguished from inheritance by offspring of char- 
acters congenital in the parents, the question is not 
closed. But it seems clear that the great function 
of the Lamarckian principles of inheritance, if opera- 
tive at all, “must be that of supplying to natural 
selection those incipient stages of adaptive modifi- 
cations in all cases where, but for their agency, 
there would have been nothing of the kind to 
select.” 


AN OLD SAILOR. 


A Memorr OF WILLIAM WOLSELEY, ADMIRAL OF THE 
Rep SquaprRon. By his Grand-daughter, Mary C. Innes. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 

Miss INNES would have been better advised if she 

had restricted her book within more modest dimen- 

sions, or printed it for private circulation amongst 
members of her own family, a junior branch of 
which has been ennobled in our own time in the 
person of the present Commander-in-Chief of the 

Army. Admiral Wolseley was a fine old fellow, a relic 

of the days when men stood face to face with their 

enemy; but his best service was performed in subor- 

dinate ranks, and it is difficult to make much of a 

personal story out of it. To make a volume, a very 

disproportionate amount of padding was necessary, 
and Miss Innes has supplied this by extracting page 
after page from familiar books, not always of the 
highest authority. Thus much matter is lifted 
bodily from the “ Naval History” of Captain 

Brenton—as untrustworthy a guide as she could 

have had—and still more from the “Lives of the 

Admirals,” which is referred to as “ Dr. Campbell’s 

Naval History,” generally in such terms as “ Dr. 

Campbell says,” or “ mentions,” or “remarks.” Miss 

Innes was apparently not aware that Campbell died 

in 1775, and therefore did not write an account of 

the campaigns of Hughes and Suffren—whose name 
she has not taken the trouble to spell correctly—or 

of the operations on the coast of France in 1800. 

The really personal story of Admiral Wolseley’s 

career Was quite worth telling, but would have been 

more interesting without all this extraneous matter, 
which, so compiled, offends by its inaccuracy. When 

a very old man, with a memory somewhat hazy on 

points of detail, Wolseley dictated a sketch of his 

life, which his daughter, Mrs. Innes, wrote down. 

This is now embodied in the present memoir; but 

whether from the original writer not under- 

standing her father’s meaning, or from imperfect 
correction of the proof-sheets, the result is not 
always quite satisfactory. Here is one instance: 

“The courses blowing out of the bolt-ropes and 

springing a leak . ” The context enables us to 

guess the meaning, but it is not conveyed by the 

printed words. It seems a pity that Miss Innes did 

not get some naval friend to assist her in this praise- 

worthy attempt to recall the memory of her grand- 
father, for her own knowledge of the Navy, even in 
matters relating specially to her own family, is very 
uncertain. She says, for instance, that her grand- 
father’s maternal uncle, Phillips Cosby, “ retired 
from the Navy with the rank of Admiral of the 

White—I think about the year 1794—and settled at 

his family seat, Stradbally Hall.” But in 1794, 

when Cosby came home from the Mediterranean, 

he had only recently been made a Vice-Admiral; he 

did not become a full Admiral till 1799. And though 

he had no service afloat after 1794, he commanded 
the impress service in Ireland till 1801, and did not 
“retire from the Navy” till his death in 1808. When 
inaccuracies of this kind occur in the mention of 
members of the family, it is only natural that they 
should occur also in the mention of strangers—that 
Sir George Rodney, for instance, should be styled a 
Commodore in 1772 or 1773, when he was, in fact, a 
senior Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom. The whole value of the book is really con- 
tained in the comparatively small part which relates 
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to Wolseley himself, and in the few—unfortunately, 
very few—letters from Lord Hood. Here are some 
sentences from one of them, dated August 2nd, 
1796. Wolseley, after assisting in the reduction of 
Corsica, had paid off the Jmpérieuse and had been 
put on half-pay. Months were passing into years ; 
he could not get employment, and asked Hood to 
interest himself in his behalf. Hood's reply shows 
more than a little of that bitterness which—as we 
have learnt from those delightful letters recently 
edited by Mr. Hannay—entered so largely into his 
character :— 

“ Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to be able to 
assist your wishes in any respect whatever, as I not only esteem 
= as an honourable man, but as a gallant meritorious officer. 

ut, to be candid with you, I can be of no use to anyone, for 
Lord Spencer is not content with marking me with indifference 
and inattention, but carries it to all who have any connection 
with me; you will, therefore, do well, in any application you may 
make to his lordship, not to make mention of my name. I have 
neither seen nor spoken to his lordship since my flag was struck, 
and look upon myself as thrown upon the shelf for ever. , 
A consciousness of having discharged my duty with zeal and 
industry, as a faithful servant to the public, in the several 
situations in which I have had the honour to be placed, will bear 
me up against the treatment I have—and, must ever think, most 
undeservingly—received, and will not fail to cheer my declining 
years,” 


There are also three letters from Nelson written 
whilst in the Agamemnon, which, though not of 
special importance, have an interest of their own, 
and have not, we believe, been previously printed. 
They seem to have been unknown to Nicolas. 
When a lieutenant of the Worcester in January, 
1782, Wolseley was severely wounded in the chest 
by a gingal ball, at the storming of Trincomalee. He 
fell senseless in the trench; two seamen fell dead on 
top of him, and there he remained all night. He 
was still senseless the next day when he was found 
by the burying party, and was very nearly put into 
the grave with the others. Fortunately, the officer 
in command of the party, who was a personal friend, 
thought he detected some signs of life, and sent 
him on board the Worcester, where he gradually 
recovered. Through a long period of service, the 
wound seems to have given him but little trouble; 
but sixty years afterwards, in April, 1842, it broke 
out and could not be got to heal. The surgeons 
came to the conclusion that something must have 
remained in the wound, and in an operation brought 
out a jagged piece of lead about the size of a pea 
and a bit of cloth. But the body of the Admiral, 
then eighty-six years old, had not vitality enough to 
heal the wound or to recover from the shock of the 
operation. He gradually sank, and died on June 
7th, 1842. 

The book is nicely, even daintily, printed on thick, 
rough-edged paper, and forms a handsome volume ; 
but—and it is an important but—it has no index. 
When will authors and publishers learn that to issue 
a book without an index is one of those sins for 
which there is no forgiveness ? 


FICTION, 
JuDE THE OsscuRE. By Thomas Hardy. 
Mellvaine & Co. 


MISTRESS DorotHy MARVIN. 
A. D. Innes & Co. 


It is possible that some of Mr. Hardy’s admirers 
are fully satisfied by his latest work; but we fear 
that they must be a minority among those who 
appreciate his genius. “ Jude the Obscure” contains 
a thousand good things that nobody but Mr. Hardy 
could have given us. Now and again, indeed, we 
come upon scenes and incidents that equal the best 
he has ever done in the way of description or 
narration. We cannot tire of Wessex, as Wessex 
lives under the inspiration of its brilliant son, and 
where “Jude the Obscure” brings before us the old 
places and people, the magic of its writer compels us 
as strongly as ever. But, alas! it is not rural 


London: Osgood, 


By J. C. Snaith. London: 





Wessex that constitutes the warp and woof of Mr. 


Hardy’s latest invention. Instead of the comedy 
with which he might have delighted our souls, he 
has given us something that is doubtless meant to 
be a tragedy, and that is tragedical indeed, so far as 
the author himself is concerned. It is needless to 
argue the old question of the problem-novel over 
again. We have some distinguished writers amongst 
us who insist that the proper purpose of fiction is to 
elucidate the most intricate and difficult problems of 
existence—questions which the Sphinx has been pro- 
pounding unceasingly for a thousand centuries, and to 
which no man yet has found the answer. And these 
men have a clamorous backing in the press, chiefly 
among those youthful critics to whom every problem 
is new, and therefore to be solved. Those who do not 
think that the pages of a novel furnish the best of all 
arenas for the battle between the everlasting yea 
and nay, must, at least, admit that when men of real 
genius choose to employ their gifts in this fashion, 
the world is not entitled to complain. We do not, 
therefore, find fault with Mr. Hardy because, 
wandering from the sunny meadows and orchards 
into which he led us in his earlier days, he should now 
invite us into those “ lone sea-caves ” in which hope- 
less humanity battles vainly for life. But we have 
a right to judge a man not merely by his intentions 
but by his achievements; and it is with deep regret 
that we feel compelled to say that, judged by “ Jude 
the Obscure,” Mr. Hardy cannot be regarded as 
having justified his change of venue. We have said 
that he has written what is meant to be a tragedy— 
an epic, dealing with one of the deeper problems of 
life at the present epoch. It pains us to think that 
the tragedy, after all, comes dangerously near to 
being a caricature. Certain questions seem to affect 
Mr. Hardy's mind so deeply that he is unable to take 
sane or reasonable views of them; and so he paints 
his picture in colours so uniformly gloomy that 
its effect as a work of art is wholly destroyed. 
George Cruikshank was a great artist who achieved 
many noble things in the work of his life, but 
when he painted the flaming canvas called “The 
Worship of Bacchus,” the picture that was to 
present once for all the evil fruits of intemperance 
in all their hideous variety, he produced a monstrous 
caricature that revolted the spectator without im- 
pressing him. We are loth to compare “Jude the 
Obscure” to “The Worship of Bacchus,” yet it is 
distinguished by the same cardinal fault—the attempt 
to compress into the limits of a single picture every 
possible incident of pain and horror that can be 
associated with the subject of which the author treats. 
Mr. Hardy’s purpose has been to show what harm 
may come to a man of to-day from his mistakes in his 
relations with women. It would have been almost 
as easy to have tried to depict all the evil that may 
happen to a man from his origina! blunder in being 
born at all. The world is full of the tragedies 
associated with rash marriages and unions of 
passion. Every newspaper that we take up has 
something to tell us upon this subject. But the 
world is a big place, containing a great many people, 
and it would be to the highest degree ridiculous to 
assume that all those grisly tragedies of real life to 
which the records of police-courts, law-courts, and 
coroner’s-courts bear witness centred upon a single 
individual. It is, therefore, an artistic error of the 
first magnitude that is committed by Mr. Hardy 
in writing such a tale as “Jude the Obscure.” 
He has selected a man of good impulses and 
weak character, and has shown us how he was 
swayed to and fro by the influence of women, 
and how his life was shipwrecked without any 
deliberate design of his own. This has been the 
case of countless thousands of human beings, but we 
venture to say that in no single instance has one 
man had to bear the accumulated mishaps and 
horrors that are heaped upon the head of Jude 
Fawley. Men fall and suffer, and possibly, if very 
weak, succumb at once; but if they have the 
strength to revive at all, they learn from the one 
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unerring schoolmaster, and, made wise by bitter 
experience, avoid for the future more or less success- 
fully the traps in which they have once been caught. 
If they fail to do this, it is because they are not men 
but fools. Mr. Hardy may tell us that in painting 
Jude Fawley he meant to paint a fool, and that 
consequently he has not erred when showing him tc 
us falling from one trap into another. But the fool, 
it is to be noted, becomes hardened in his folly, and 
the suffering which would fall upon any ordinary 
sane man who had to partake of his dire experiences 
is absolutely unknown to him. Mr. Hardy makes 
his deplorable fool as delicately sensitive to the 
sufferings he brings upon himself at the end of his 
career as he was at the beginning. This is a sin 
against human nature, and of itself suffices to stamp 
“ Jude the Obscure” as false art. Wedo not care to 
dwell upon the details of tiiis story. All Mr. Hardy’s 
admirers must know themalready. They are worked 
out with the skill and the patience which have 
always distinguished him as a writer. It is not 
through any failure of his powers as a story-teller 
that he fails to impress us in this his latest work. 
It is because in writing it he has been inspired by a 
false view of life, and, we think, by a false conception 
of the province and the limits of fiction. It is 
painful to have to say this of the work of a man 
who so justly commands the esteem and the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries. It is all the more painful 
because it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Hardy’s 
error is due to his own intense earnestness of con- 
viction, and to the enthusiasm with which he regards 
the calling in which he has achieved so brilliant a 
distinction. But, painful or not, the truth must be 
told, and Mr. Hardy will be well advised if he listens 
to the entreaties of those who are filled with regret 
at the spectacle of a great genius wasting itself in 
attempts to accomplish the impossible. 

It says much for the writer of a story of ad- 
venture that he should have been able to introduce 
us to an entirely novel set of scenes and characters. 
This is what Mr. Snaith has done in his admirable 
story of “Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” The time is 
the time of the Bloody Assize, and the scene is that 
West country in which the infamous Jeffreys played 
so vile a part. The hero isa youth of good family, 
who in the troubled times has taken to the road for 
a livelihood, as young men of good family did occa- 
sionally in those days. He is, of course, a gentleman 
at heart, with a soul above the snatching of purses, 
and in due season he proves himself to be a hero in 
more than in name. But whatever may be his 
merits or demerits, the author has succeeded in 
making his story intensely interesting and in in- 
spiring the reader with a vast amount of sympathy 
for him. There is love as well as war in the tale, 
and this element is also handled with abundant 
skill. Taken as a whole,‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin” 
must be regarded as one of the very best adventure 
stories we have had for a long time past. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


VERY much the most important of the political 
articles this month—taking politics in that wider 
meaning which we expect to find expressed in the 
great monthly reviews—is the unsigned article on 
*1920" which opens the Contemporary Review. 
Unlike the late Professor Pearson, the nameless 
writer is mainly optimist. Basing his views, he 
says, simply on the ascertained rates of increase, he 
holds that in the year 1920 only two races will be 
left of any real account in the world—the com- 
posite “ Anglian,” or Anglo-Saxon, and the Slav. 
Of the one-third of the habitable world owned 
by the former, the population will then be 
from 600 to 700 millions, 180 millions being 
white. China will contain 500 millions, Russia from 
150 to 200 millions, Germany 60 to 70 millions— 
possibly more, owing to a break-up of the Austrian 
Empire—while France will only have 40 millions, 





and will be but a third-rate Power, because her 
people will not multiply. Hence, England and 
Russia had better amicably divide the primacy of 
the world. Russia’s area of expansion should be 
limited to Asia, excluding India and Japan. During 
the interim we shall, of course, be threatened with 
Kastern industrial competition, and so we must 
prepare to unite our race in that industrial Zoll- 
verein which would now inflict too severe a loss on 
the English consumer. Meanwhile, we must either 
keep the Navy equal to that of any three Powers—ata 
cost of, say, £25,000,000 a year—or come to an under- 
standing with Russia; otherwise the British Empire 
will be broken up, and the hegemony fall to the 
United States. There is a certain pleasant vague- 
ness in the margin for error (in millions) allowed to 
himself by the writer, and we think he overlooks 
several things—the declining birth-rates both in 
England and Russia; the possibility that the ab- 
sorption of German, Slav, and Italian elements in 
the population of the United States may make it less 
“ Anglian”; and the certainties of Italian expansion 
in South America—and he certainly over-estimates 
the benefits to us of the Nicaragua Canal. But these 
things stimulate criticism, and therefore interest, in 
a topic than which few can be more important. 
A minor contribution in the same department is Mr. 
D. C. Boulger’s estimate of the “ New Situation in 
the Far East,” urging that as some foreign Power 
will now secure the control of the Chinese Empire, 
we ought to secure Southern China—first, by push- 
ing on the Burmese railways; and, next, by pre- 
paring, when the break-up comes, to help on the 
formation of separate Governments under our own 
control in Szechuen and Yunnan. In this process 
we may look to the Australians for assistance. We 
rather suspect the Australians are too busy other- 
wise. Of other articles, Mr. Vandam’s sketch of 
M. Berthelot, provisionally French Foreign Minister, 
is timely and interesting; Professor A. A. Bevan’'s 
reply to Professor Sayce’s denunciation of the archzo- 
logists makes some neat points—notably that the 
archeological support of Old Testament history rests 
solely on the identification of proper names, which 
is always dubious; Mr. Quiller-Couch passes an un- 
favourable judgment on Lord Dunraven’s action ; 
and Mr. J. T. Bent gives a very interesting account 
of Muscat. 

In the Nineteenth Century the article to which 
most readers will at once turn is Mr. John Morley’s 
admirable appreciation of Matthew Arnold as a 
letter-writer, emphasising what most readers will 
have overlooked—Arnold’s “social view of human 
life and duty.”” Though saturated with letters, Mr. 
Morley points out, he was not a mere “literary 
man”; his centre of interest was social, and it is 
absurd “to call him an egotist because he took a 
child’s delight in its own performance.” Following 
this, Mr. Gladstone’s trenchant criticism on Arnold's 
view of Butler rather loses its due effect. This 
criticism, with some remarks on Maurice and other 
critics of particular points in Butler, concludes Mr. 
Gladstone’s powerful vindication of that great 
apologist—a marvellous specimen of the freshness 
and vigour of the writer. Another vindication, 
which opens the number, is that of the work 
of the Duke of Cambridge, by Sir Lintorn 
Simmons—the most interesting part of which, to 
non-military readers, will be the sketch of military 
organisation (“or disorganisation’’) in 1854. The 
cavalry and infantry were under the Commander-in- 
Chief, the artillery and engineers under the Master- 
General of Ordnance, the Commissariat under the 
Treasury, the Militia under the Home Office. The 
Commander-in-Chief was subject in all respects to 
the Secretary of War (and of the Colonies), and the 
Secretary at War controlled the expenditure for the 
cavalry and infantry. Moreover, the two latter 
were purchase corps, and, therefore, expected staff 
appointments. Sir Lintorn Simmons enumerates 
the vast changes in the last forty years—the 
establishment of the Staff College, the Intelligence 
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Department, the Volunteers, the absorption of the 
Indian Army, the Cardwellian Revolution, and 
others—and claims for the Duke a large part in 
effecting and some in originating them, while 
he deprecates the exaggerated claims made for 
Lord Wolseley by his friends. Mr. Redmond urges 
with force that the new Tory policy of “killing 
Home Rule by kindness” will only strengthen the 
Irish people, and, therefore, their nationalism ; and 
that it is a confession that government of Ireland 
from Westminster has hitherto beenafailure. Still, 
he continues, let the Government begin well by 
releasing the dynamite prisoners, facilitating the 
reinstatement of the evicted tenants (which means 
Government grants), satisfying the Christian 
Brothers, and extending the Land Purchase 
Acts—and we shall see. We wish the Govern- 
ment joy of their task. Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
(“The Reopening of the Education Controversy”) 
points out that the Church proposals mean an in- 
crease of £2,500,000 annually in expenditure with 
no corresponding increase of efficiency, but with 
paralysis of local effort owing to the subjection of 
the schools to the Treasury. He rests his hopes on 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Goschen. We shall 
see. Of the three articles on the Eastern problem, 
Dr. Geffcken brings out well the decline of Turkey 
implied in its passage from feudalism to a sort of 
caricature of bureaucracy during its wars in the 
last century, and makes far too much of the 
Armenian revolutionists; Madame de Novikoff 
insists on “the religious basis of Russian policy” 
—an odd sort of religion, truly; and Rafiud- 
din Ahmad suggests, rather late in the day, 
that the Sultan should institute a “ benevolently 
and mildly despotic” constitution after the fashion 
of the Indian Empire. There are at least eight 
other articles worthy of note; but this is not the 
place for a mere catalogue. 

Space and time forbid more than a glance at the 
Fortnightly this month. The weird “ Ballad of the 
Dead Mother,” by Mrs. Woods, with which it opens, 
is, we are glad to learn, only part of a forthcoming 
poetical play. M. Augustin Filon’s estimation of 
Lord Salisbury is a foreign article in every sense of 
the word. When a writer calls the Berlin Treaty, at 
this time, a miracle of diplomacy; announces that 
Lord Salisbury in 1885 created the doctrine of a con- 
tinuous English foreign policy; believes that the 
Conservative party is transformed by Mr. Cham- 
berlain into an engine of social reform; and that 
the late general election was a plébiscite against 
constitutional change—we can only regard him with 
polite amusement and thank him for having closed 
at least one set of possibilities of error. The treat- 
ment of English politics is otherwise rather better 
than usual. An attractive journal of experiences at 
Vladivostok, on the Siberian railway, and the Amur, 
notes that the Europeans in Corea see in Japan a 
dangerous industrial rival, and are therefore Russo- 
phil. Mr. Macnamara deals with the Secondary 
Education report at greater length than in our 
columns, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree argues that 
Hamlet only feigned madness; Mr. Gossip gives 
the American view of the Venezuela difficulty ; and 
Canon MacColl falls on Mr. Justice Ameer Ali once 
more. An article on the hideous destruction of 
larks now in progress deserves special note. 

The National Review contains many more good 
things than we have left ourselves space to notice. 
Professor Douglas (“ The Greater Eastern Question”) 
urges that a single spark may now set the Far East 
ablaze, and that we should endeavour to maintain 
the integrity of China, combining (for commercial 
reasons) with the United States, Japan, and per- 
haps Germany, to prevent its partition by Russia 
and France. Mr. Stutfield’s “Investors and their 
Money” is notable for its expressed dislike of 
Colonial securities, its advocacy of English “ in- 
dustrials,” and its emphatic denunciation of 
Trust Companies of the “blind-pool” order. And 





sketch (most attractive to those who are not likely to 
go up in the machine) of his “ Air-Car, or Man-lifting 
Kite,” to supersede the military balloon. The number 
concludes with a rather thin “note,” by a young 
Turk, favouring the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire under European srpervision. In the New 
Review we note in especial a horrifying account of 
Mr. Stokes’s murder and the Congo State generally, 
by the Pall Mall Gazette correspondent; another 
Manx poem by the author of “ Foc’sle Yarns;” and 
an attractive sketch by Francis Watt of “New 
Scotland.” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Messrs. RAPHAEL Tuck have attained a high reputation as 
ublishers of Christmas and New Year's cards, and, judging 
rom the specimens which we have received of this season’s 
publications, they continue to maintain it. The cards are more 
elaborate than ever, and much time and care must have been 
expended in their preparation. Some even take the form of 
toys, and of these the Fairy Tale Series of “ Dressing Dolls ” 
are the most novel, one doll being easily transformed from 
Cinderella into Morgiana ‘or any of four other heroines of our 
fairy stories. There are toy-books which ought to make spelling 
easier for small readers, and a “Bird ABC” teaches the 
alphabet and gives lessons in Natural History at the same time. 

Messrs. Faulkner’s cards are remarkable for their delicate 
colouring and graceful designs. The camera has been used 
in their preparation, and with good effect, for nothing could be 
prettier than the autograph cards decorated with platina-type 
photographs. From the same firm we have also received some 
very successful photogravures of paintings by C. G. Kilburne 
and other artists. 

The “ Shakespeare ” calendar, with quotations for every da 
in the ey is always popular, and Messrs. Marcus Ward sti 
publish it,as well as the “ Tennyson ” and “ Dickens” calendars, 
a also publish cards with a great variety of designs—from 
Shakespearian scenes to grotesque drawings in the style of 
Aubrey Beardsley. 


LETTS’S DIARIES. 


Ir would be difficult to say what we should do if at the end of 
any year the familiar faces of Messrs. Letts’s Diaries did not 
show themselves. We have received a selection from their lon 
list, which includes the great literary and commercial books an 
the dainty little calendar in leather cover for a lady’s pocket. 
It appears to be the object of the publishers to 


**Find out men’s wants and wills, 
And meet them there,”’ 


for they adapt the home issue to the wants of Australasia, India, 
and the Colonies, sending out separate editions suitable for the 
different localities in the matter of preliminary information. 
The binding and paper seem to be of their usual excellence : 
our only fear is that this very endurance may outlast the 
enthusiasm of many who annually decide to keep a diary and 
equally regularly desist. But these books are primarily for use, 
not for the amusement of an idle hour, and are being kept well 
up to the times, 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ EVOLUTION IN ART” is the title which Professor Alfred 
Haddon, of Dublin, gives to a monograph in the Contemporary 
Science Series, which seeks to explain the problems of desi 

from a biological standpoint. He lays down at the outset the 


sound _— that where difficult problems have to be investi- 
gated the most satisfactory method of procedure is to reduce 








*EvoLuTion my Art, aS ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIFE-HISTORIES OF 


Desiens. By Alfred C. Haddon, Professor of Zoology. (The 
Contemporary Science Series.) Illustrated. London: Walter 
Scott. 


HanpBook FoR ParisH Councits. By George Frederick Emery, LL.M. 
—Hanpsook For Parish Meetinas, By George Frederick Emery, 
LL.M. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Ranpom REcoLLEcTIONS OF WoopLanp, Fen, anp Hitz. By J. W. 
Tutt, F.E.S. Second Edition. Illustrated. London: George Gill 
& Sons. 

Low’s HanpBook TO THE CHARITIES oF LonpDoN, 1895-96, Edited by 
H. R. Dumville, B.A. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
CorraGE GARDENING. Edited by W. Robinson, Illustrated. Vol. VI. 
London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

Tue Story or THE EartH in Past Aces. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
Professor of Geography and Lecturer on Geology in King’s College, 
London, Illustrated. London: George Newnes, Limited. 

Joseru THE Dreamer. By Robert Bird, Author of ‘‘ Jesus, the Car- 
penter of Nazareth,’”’ and ‘A Child’s Religion.”” London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


THe QvuEEN’s Lonpox. Part IV. London, Paris and Melbourne: 





we ought not to omit Lieutenant Baden Powell’s 
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them to their simplest elements, and to deal with the latter 
before stndying their more complex aspects. This is the 
method which he adopts in the present exposition of the arts 
of design, and it may be as well to allow him to explain his own 
views on the subject: “The artistie expression of a highly 
civilised community is a very complex matter, and its complete 
unravelment would be an exceedingly diffieult and perhaps im- 
possible task. In order to gain some insight into the principles 
which underlie the evolution of decorative art it is necessary 
to confine one’s attention to less specialised conditions; the less 
the complication the greater the facility for a comprehensive 
survey. In order, therefore, to understand civilised art we must 
study barbaric art, and to elucidate this, savage art must be 
investigated. Of course, it must be understood that no hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn between any two of these stages 
of culture ; I employ them merely as convenient general terms.” 
Professor Haddon is chiefly concerned in these pages with a 
philosophic and detailed examination of the decorative art of 
savage races, and notably of the tribes which inhabit New 
Guinea. He discusses in a suggestive manner the rude begin- 
nings of evolution in art, and seeks to discover the reasons 
which in primitive communities have impelled men to decorative 
design. There are many illustrations in the book and a multi- 
tude of curious facts, and the line of argument pursued seems to 
us both ingenious and sound. 

Mr. G. F. Emery, of the Inner Temple, is favourably known 
by his “ Guide to the Parish and District Councils Act,” and he 
has just done further excellent service by the publication, in com- 
panion popular volumes, of expositions of the duties of “ Parish 
Councils” and “ Parish Meetings.” Tho first book deals solely 
with the constitution, powers, duties, and liabilities of Parish 
Councils. It contains a form of standing orders for regulating 
procedure and much explicit information concerning the opera- 
tions of the Loral Government Act, 1894. The companion 
volume is specially designed for use in those districts which 
have no Parish Council. Mr. Emery has brought within con. 
venient compass all that relates, in the legal sense, to Parish 
Meetings. It appears that, quite apart from the authority which 
is directly invested in it under the Local Government Act, 1894, 
the Parish Meeting may have conferred upon it by the County 
Council any of the powers of a Parish Council. Parish Meet- 
ings, when constituted within the terms of the Act, rest on a 
purely democratic basis, since all members are placed on an 
equality so far as voting power is concerned. Both of these hand- 
books are written with an easy mastery of the subject and in 
terms which are not less lucid than concise. 

Quite one of the best books in popular natural history which 
we have recently encountered is “ Random Recollections of 
Woodland, Fen, and Hill”—a singularly clever attempt on the 
part of a well-known entomologist to teach boys and girls how 
to observe nature in the exact sense of the term. The different 
chapters of the book describe rambles on the chalk hills and 
through the woodlands of Kent, over Freshwater downs, on Med- 
way marshes, and in the fields around Paris. There is much 
pleasantly-conveyed information in the volume about moths and 
birds, and it would be difficult to name a book which is more 
likely to lay the foundation in quick-witted young observers for 
more advanced scientific studies in coming years. 

This is the fifty-ninth issue of that useful annual, “ Low's 
Handbook to the Charities of London.” Within its two 
hundred and thirty pages clear and pithily expressed facts and 
statistics are given concerning upwards of a thousand benevolent 
institutions within the metropolitan area. We are sorry to 
observe that the charitable bequests of the last twelve months 
are below the average of previous years. We make haste to add, 
however, that the shrinkage only concerns the London charities, 
for asa matter of fact the amount left for religious, charitable, 
and educational purposes in the United Kingdom within the 
same period is above the average of the past seven years, though 
less than the sum bequeathed in 1893. The actual amount be- 
queathed to charitable institutions during 1894 was between 
£1,115,000 and £1,120,000, but the proportion falling to the 
share of the metropolis was considerably under half a million, 
and unfortunately the amount received in donations and annual 
subscriptions also shows a slight decrease. During the past year 
the principal hospitals and medical charities of the metropolis 
relieved nearly eighty thousand indoor patients and considerably 
more than a million outdoor patients, whilst almost a quarter of 
a million of sufferers received medical or surgical care at the 
various dispensaries. Tho need of the great hospitals—true 
harbours of refuge for the halt and the maimed—is, of course, 
constant, and it is pitiful to learn that many of the noblest 
charities in our midst are greatly embarcassed by lack of 
adequate funds, The Hospital Sunday Fund has done well in 
the present year; but it is still too soon to rest and be thankful 
for any result yet attained in that direction. One announcement 
which is made in these pages is entirely satisfactory. It seems 
that only one new institution in connection with the metropolitan 
charities has been opened, and this, moreover, makes no appeal 
for funds since it has been adequately endowed by its munificent 
founder. 

The new volume fof “Cottage Gardening” has just been 
published, and it is full of practical hints on flowers and fruit, 





window and town gardens, the management of poultry and bees, 
the cultivation of allotments and small holdings, and a thousand 
and one other things which working men in town and country 
with a taste in this direction are certain to find useful. The 
brief essays are written with simplicity and knowledge, and 
under the capable directioa of Mc. William Robinson, author of 
“The English Flower Garden,” this extraordinarily cheap 
horticultural magazine—its price is only a halfpenny a week— 
more than maintains the high position which it has won in 
previous vears. 

Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., of King’s College, has 
written an admirable contribution to what may be described as 
the literature of science made easy in the shape of a brief and 
yopular version of * The Story of the Earth in Past Ages.” He 
finte that he has tried to recount the geological epochs of the 
earth in such a manner that its past history may help to explain 
its present condition. “ Explanations are given of the nature of 
the common materials which form rocks, of the ways in which 
they rest on each other and rise to the surface of the visible 
land and the floor of the ocean.” ‘The book gives a clear and 
succinct account of voleanic rocks, the materials and succession 
of strata, the glacial period of the earth’s history, and kindred 
points. 

Readers of Mr. Robert Bird’s book for boys and girls on the 
Life of our Lord, entitled “ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth,” 
are sure to welcome a companion volume of similar character 
and scope on “Joseph the Dreamer.” The wonderful and 
chequered story of this hero of Hebrew history is told in these 
pages with due regard to its natural surroundings, from the 
shepherd’s tent to the king’s palace. The book is quick with 
life, and at every turn of the narrative the reader is made to 
feel the greatness of unseen realities, as well as the beauty and 
peace of a life of aspiration and endeavour. We venture to 
predict for this book a welcome not less hearty or less widespread 
than that which greeted its predecessor. 

Messrs. Cassell’s new art venture, “ The Queen’s London,” 
is already an assured success. The fourth instalment of the 
work is before us, and it contains upwards of thirty pictures of 
familiar scenes and historic buildings in the metropolis. There 
are reproductions in this number of superb photographs of the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the 
Chapel Royal (Savoy), the Guildhall, the Great Hall of the 
Royal Palace of Justice, Devoushire House, a “ meet” of the 
Coaching Club, the chapel and library of Lambeth Palace, and 
a number of other scarcely less interesting views. 
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